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I—SOME COMMENTS ON MISTAKES 
IN STATEMENTS CONCERNING 
SENSE-DATA 


By Erik GOTLIND 


THE question to be discussed here concerns what mistakes we 
can make when we utter statements about what has just been 
perceived ; statements of the type “ I am now feeling something 
rough ’’ or “I see something red ’’, but not of the type “I am 
feeling a rough pumice-stone”’ or “I see ared object’. Some 
theories of Broad, Ayer and Marc-Wogau which have some bearing 
on this problem will be briefly referred to and discussed, and 
in the course of this discussion it will be established that state- 
ments about sense-data may be incorrect because of incorrect 
subsumption of something under a generalterm. An attempt will 
also be made to clarify various subsumptive mistakes. The 
question of whether it is possible to correct a mistake in a state- 
ment about sense-data will not be considered, nor will the problem 
of the extent to which we can rely on feelings of certainty which 
often accompany statements about immediate perceptions. 

Let us first consider a supposition made by Moore about what is 
asserted by those theories which maintain that wecannot make any 
mistakes in statements about sense-data.1_ According to Moore, 
these theories may be interpreted as saying that the only mistake 
we can make when we utter statements about immediate per- 
ceptions is one of language: the words in the statement are used. 


18uch a theory has been put forward by Moritz Schlick in his essay 
Ober das Fundament der Erkenntnis in Erkenntnis, Band IV, 1934, and 
by Peirce in Lectures on Pragmatism, pp. 184-5. 
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in an unusual way. If I say that I do not know whether what I 
see is red or not, this merely means that I do not know whether 
the word “red” is appropriate in this connection. My doubt 
applies only to matters of language. 

Presumably, this may be taken to mean that if I subsequently 
see other colours and become doubtful about my previous 
description of something as red, so that I ask “‘ Was it correct 
to call what I saw previously red ”’ and answer “ No”’ to this 
question, then my original statement “I see something red” 
is not therefore false. If I was at first completely prepared to say 
that what I saw was something red, that is the same thing as 
accepting at that time a usage of language which allowed me to 
call what I saw red. The statement does not become false 
because I did not employ the same usage before or after the 
occasion of the statement. It may be that another usage would 
have been more suitable for some reason, e.g. in order to accord 
with the usage adopted by others or with the one I usually 
employ, or for some particular purpose. But all this does not 
make my original statement false or doubtful in any way. All 
that we are entitled to doubt is the circumstances connected 
with the usage of language, the relation of our usage to certain 
other phenomena. As Ayer has pointed out, there is a certain 
amount of actual doubt in this. 

As a first point in our analysis, we will show that it is not 
necessary for anything about usage of language to be implied in a 
statement about immediate perceptions. After the statement 
“T see something red ’’ has been made, it is possible to append 
another, viz. “The way in which I use the word ‘red’ in the 
preceding statement is in agreement with my customary use 
of language ’’. Now the doubts I may have about the correctness 
of the latter statement are not also doubts about the correctness of 
the former. If the second statement is false, the first need not 
be so as well, since there need be no logical connection between 
them. Perhaps I have never wished my statement “I see 
something red ”’ to express anything about the way in which my 
usage of language just then compares with the usage of other 
people or with my own on other occasions. Or it may be that 
I find out later that my usage of language would be more con- 
venient or consistent, or advantageous in some other way, if I 
did not call the colour I saw red. But that would not imply that 
my use of the word “red”? was a mistake. There would be a 
mistake if, when I make the statement, I imagine that there are 


1A, J. Ayer, “ Verification and Experience, Proc. Arist. Soc., Vol. 37, 
1937, p. 155, and The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, 1940, p. 81. 
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certain advantages in my use of words although these have 
actually vanished, or if I imagine that there are certain ad- 
vantages which have never actually existed. But what I am 
then mistaken about is not that what I saw was red, but quite a 
different matter : viz. that the use of the word “ red ”’ in a certain 
connection has such and such consequences for my usage of 
language. 

The point of view developed by Broad disagrees with this 
theory that the only mistakes we can make in statements about 
sense-data are mistakes of language. Briefly, his point of view 
is that we can always make mistakes which do not depend 
merely on language when we state something about sense-data, 
because such statements always involve the subsumption of 
something under a general term, a universal, and we can make 
mistakes in such subsumption. 

“Subsumption of something under a general term’”’ may be 
taken to mean approximately “assignment of a particular 
property to something’. However, the question remains as to 
what is the more exact meaning of a subsumption in this con- 
nection. (1). It is evidently possible that ‘“‘ N may be subsumed 
under E ’’ may mean that there are certain similarities between 
N and certain other phenomena. That which is similar between 
N and these other phenomena may be denoted by E”’. This 
circumstance that what is similar may be denoted by “E”’ 
need not be mentioned in the subsumptive statement, although 
it may be implied by it. (2). It could also be supposed that there 
is a desire to say that N is of a particular character without 
saying anything about anything else. We will assume that 
Broad did not mean more than this. Then the mistakes we can 
make are mistakes about the character of N, even when N is 
some item in a statement about sense-data. Suppose that we 
have the following statement about sense-data: “I see some 
thing which stands out from a background”. This expresses 
the fact that there is a relation between different parts of my 
visual field. In this statement, which contains a subsumption of 
something under a general term, I need not to have expressed 
anything about how the arrangement I experience in my visual 
field is related to arrangements I have experienced earlier, nor 
do I need to say anything about how these arrangements are 
described. All that I need to have stated is that what I am 
experiencing has a certain quality. 

Neither is it necessary that anything should be said about how 


+C. D. Broad, “‘ Is there Knowledge by Acquaintance”’, Proc. Arist. Soc., 
Suppl. Vol. 2, 1919, p. 219. 
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I come to understand the words which describe the arrangement 
which I state occurs in my visual field. It may be that my under- 
standing of the words is based on experiences of similar arrange- 
ments together with certain words which are said to describe 
these arrangements, but this does not make it necessary for me 
to say anything about these other arrangements when I sub- 
sequently use the words which describe them. The question how 
it is that I understand what the word “ red ’’ describes when I say 
that I see something red does not need to be answered at all, nor 
to be considered in any way in the statement “I see something 
red’’. My statement need not say more than that a particular 
property of redness fits something I see just now. If it is con- 
sidered that even this says too much, because it involves the 
assumption of an “I ”’, then my statement need say no more than 
that there is an experience of something red. 

Broad distinguisbes between three types of statement which 
are relevant in this connection : (a) those which say that a sense- 
datum is of a certain shape, e.g. “This red patch of colour is 
elliptical ’’, (b) those which say that in a certain sensory field 
there is an experience in which several different elements can 
be distinguished at a particular instant, e.g. “I am now seeing 
a green patch and a red patch ”’, and (c) statements in which the 
elements distinguished are said to be in a certain relation to 
one another, e.g. “A red patch is now surrounded by a green 
patch in my visual field’’. Shapes, numbers and relations are 
general terms under which we may mistakenly subsume entities 
which do not belong to them, apart from whether these entities 
are sense data or not. 

Whether these three types of statement will cover all possible 
cases of statements about immediate perceptions depends upon 
how narrowly we wish to fix the contents of such statements. If, 
for instance, we allow them to include statements which express 
that a sense-datum bears a certain relation to sense-data which 
occurred previously, we have a case which cannot be included 
under (a), (b), or (c). Suppose that I wish the statement “I 
see something red ’’ to assert that there is a similarity between 
the patch of colour which I now wish to call red and other patches 
which I have previously called red. The relation of similarity 
is denoted by “ R”’, the present patch of colour by “ A”’, the 
previous patches of colour by “B,”, “B,”, ” B, % 
and the fact that I have called then red by ne and, ‘lastly, a 
stands for “‘and’’. The statement may then be written : 


“ ARB,. ARB,. ... . ARB, .f(B;).f(B,) . ... « f(B,) (1) 
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It is obvious that (1) cannot be included in any of the types 
given by Broad. So, if we wish to accept (1) as a statement 
about sense-data, we cannot accept Broad’s classification as 
complete. But the question of whether the classification is 
complete must be kept separate from that of whether a statement 
about sense-data may always be incorrect because it may involve 
incorrect subsumptions. It is this latter question which concerns 
us here. It is at once evident that statements of type (1) may 
also involve mistakes of subsumption. It is possible (i) to make 
the mistake that R occurs between A and all B,, and (ii) that 
f really applies to all B,. Or there is the further possibility 
of a combination of these mistakes. The first mistake occurs if 
someone asks me: “ What colour is this ? ” and I answer, “ The 
colour I see is pink”’, under the following conditions. (1) I 
believe, and wish to express the belief, that this colour resembles a 
certain colour which I have seen on a previous occasion and which 
I then called “ pink’’. (2) On that previous occasion I really 
did see that colour and really did call it “pink”. But (3), the 
colour which I am now seeing does not in fact resemble that 
previously seen colour. The other mistake occurs when, with the 
same answer to the same question, I quite correctly consider the 
colour I observe to be like a certain other colour I have seen 
previously and which I believe to be describable as pink, although 
on that earlier occasion I called it scarlet and have now forgotten 
that I did so. 

If (1) is not accepted as a statement about sense-data because 
it involves statements about the way in which previous phenomena 
are described, f(B,), and because it is difficult to regard such 
statements as statements about immediate perceptions, perhaps 
the lesser statement 


“ ARB,. ARB,. ... . ARB,” (2) 


will be accepted as a statement about sense-data. All the 
subsidiary statements ARB, are statements about some A 
which has just been perceived. Like (1), (2) does not belong to 
any one of Broad’s three types, and like (1), it may be in- 
correct because of a mistake about which B, A stands in the 
relation R to. 

It may be that those B,’s about which we have an opinion 
on whether A stands in the relation R to them or not must be 
immediately given in some sense simultaneously with A, as, for 
instance, in the form of memory images or acolouthic sensations ; 
but this is a problem which we will not consider here. It does 
not seem to be unnatural to regard (2) as a statement about what 
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is immediately given, even if no B; is immediately given in any 
sense. 

The idea which will be put forward in what follows is that 
statements about sense-data which actually say something— 
even if this something only deals with conventions of language— 
may be incorrect because of subsumption of something under a 
general term. This is the same as the theory put forward by 
Broad, or, at any rate, one which contains his. Anything that 
may be new will be in the analysis of some examples. 

Let us consider the statement “‘ I see something red ’’, and let 
us examine what may be intended by it. It may be that I do not 
wish this statement to express a subsumption of something under 
the general term ‘“‘redness’’. For instance, it may mean “I 
am now having a visual experience, and something stands out from 
its background in my visual field, and I will call this something 
“red ’’. Let us suppose that I do not intend this statement to 
imply that I do not also see other patches which stand out from 
their background beside the one I call “red”. The fact that 
I actually perceive two or more patches in my visual field does not 
make my statement false. On the other hand, I would have 
made a mistake if my visual field were actually so homogeneous 
that no patch could be said to stand out from its background. The 
subsumption of two phenomena under a general term, the relation 
“to be bounded relative to ’’ or something of the sort, would be a 
mistake. 

However, we do not need to assume that I ever intended my 
statement to assert as much as that there is something which is 
bounded with respect to something else in my visual field. 
Suppose that I am standing in front of a wall painted in one 
colour, so near that it fills my visual field entirely, and I say “I 
see something red’’ without wishing to maintain that what I 
see has the definite property of being red. I just call what I am 
looking at “red’’, without saying that any part of my visual 
field stands out against another part, and without saying that 
I see something one-coloured. But the possibility of mistakes 
is still not excluded. Perhaps I intend my statement to mean 
that I have a visual experience by using the words “ see” and 
“red”, and this may be incorrect. Maybe I only believed 
that I had a visual experience, whereas in actual fact my ex- 
perience was auditory or tactual. In any case, we must suppose 
that the statement at least says that I have had an experience 
of some sort or that there has been an experience of some sort (if 
I do not want to postulate an “ I ’’), if it is a judgment about some- 
thing and not just a shout or a scribble of ink. But even in the 
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case of this extreme meaning for the statement, a mistake is not 
logically impossible. It is not even necessarily true that I 
existed at the time when my statement says that I had an 
experience. 

The possibility of mistakes of the last two types has been 
pointed out by Marc-Wogau in a discussion of some reasoning of 
Ayer’s. Ayer’s idea seems to be that, when questioned how I 
know that I really see something red, I can only answer “I see 
it’, and that this answer is some sort of verification of my 
contention that I see something red. At any rate Ayer seems 
to hold that my continued seeing of something which I wish to 
call “ red ’’ is a verification of my recent seeing of something red, 
if at the same time I have an idea that both experiences together 
constitute a single experience, a continued seeing of the same 
colour for a certain period.1_ Marc-Wogau ? replies to this that 
the answer “I see it’’ refers to a different experience from the 
one to which the original statement that I experience something 
red refers. Therefore, it is not logically excluded that I did not 
have any visual experience whatsoever at the moment with 
regard to which I assert that I then had it. This logical possi- 
bility remains, even if, when I answer “I see it ’’, I have a strong 
feeling that it is a continuation of an experience which has con- 
tinued for a period which extends back at least to the moment 
which I make my statement about. 

There is also the possibility that it is quite correct that I have 
had a visual experience, and that this other experience is to a 
certain extent similar to the experience I speak of, but not to the 
extent I imagine. Suppose I stand in front of a monochromatic 
source of light, and that the frequency of the light changes, but 
so slowly that the change is imperceptible to me, just as the 
movement of the hour hand of a clock is imperceptible. My 
answer “I see it’? may then be lacking in value as a verification 
of my contention that I saw something red, because I have been 
mistaken in thinking that a constant experience occurred. Such 
a mistake would seem to be quite improbable in the case of an 
extensive range of colour as red and blue and yellow and green, 
but it does not seem to be impossible when a much smaller 
section of the scale of colours is concerned. 

We may take such answers as “I see it ’’ to the question “‘ How 
do you know that you see something red ? ’’ as providing sensible 
teasons for assuming that I really saw something red. But, 

1A, J. Ayer, “ Verification and Experience’, Arist. Soc. Proc. 1936-7, 


p. 154. 
* Konrad Marc-Wogau, Die Theorie der Sinnesdaten, 1945, p. 430. 
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however little we may intend to assert by the statement “1 see 
something red ”’, the statement “ I see it ’’ is never an unchallenge- 
able answer to the question: “‘ How do you know tbat you see 
something red ?’”’ Experiences from the memory that we have 
seen something red or that we have at any rate seen something, 
notes which we have made which seem to deal with the experience, 
gestures or other internal actions which we perform and which we 
have often performed when we have experienced something 
visual, or, more definitely, something red : all these are of course 
reasons for assuming that we have experienced something visual 
or more precisely something red at the moment the statement 
refers to. But all these reasons are such as to establish a con- 
clusion with greater or less probability, and it is impossible to use 
them as the basis of any logically valid proof that we have really 
experienced something at the moment in question. Indeed we 
have no reason to take it as logically impossible that the world 
as a whole did not exist at the moment when the experience is 
supposed to have occurred. 

The idea that there is always the possibility of making mistakes 
in statements about sense-data because we may believe that 
we have experienced something which we have actually not 
experienced at all, is developed by Marc-Wogau in the following 
way. Suppose, he says, that we expose something blue in a room 
for a very short period of time. Then it can happen that (i) I 
think I have seen something green and say “‘I saw something 
green ”’, or (ii) I am doubtful that I have had any visual experi- 
ence at all. In both cases the statement is not made when the 
experience takes place, nor do I have any continued experience 
to refer to as I had in the case discussed before. 

Here we may point out that in both cases (i) and (ii) there might 
be ordinary lapses of memory of the same type as occur when 
someone asks me the colour of a poster which I saw yesterday 
and I answer “ green ’’ because I remember incorrectly, although 
I looked at the poster for several minutes. Another example 
is when someone asks a child if it has seen something in the dark 
because it is afraid, and the child says it has seen a fire-breathing 
dragon and is really convinced about it, in spite of the fact that 
it has not had any visual experience. 

It is also open to question if very short exposures of a particular 
physical colour-stimulus always give rise to experiences of that 
colour, and the statement that someone has had an experience of 
something green or of something red, or some other colour, may 
be incorrect for this reason. The experience, if I really had one, 


1 Konrad Marc-Wogau, op. cit. p. 429. 
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was perhaps indefinite to a higher degree; I could perhaps 
only know that something visual was experienced, an indefinite 
glimpse, but nothing more than that. Perhaps I can answer a 
question different from ‘‘ What did you see during the exposure ?”’ 
namely, “ What colours would you have experienced if the ex- 
posure had been longer and if what was exposed had been 
constant during the whole of the exposure ?’’ If, in answer to 
this latter question, I say that I believe I should have ex- 
perienced something green if the exposure had been longer, it 
does not mean that I have answered the first question by saying 
that I saw some particular colour. If I answer that I saw some- 
thing green when I am not quite sure about what was exposed, 
this might be looked upon as a guess which is incorrect because 
no definite colour was perceived, and not because something blue 
has been perceived, although for some reason I do not remember 
the fact. I do not wish to maintain that anyone has ever made 
such a mistake ; I merely wish to point out the possibility. 

As to the important possibility of a mistake pointed out by 
Marc-Wogau, where I believe I have had a visual experience 
although I have not really had any such experience, it is evident 
that this may occur even in those cases when I think I experience 
something visually indefinite. 

If it is possible to make mistakes in a statements 
about sense-data by incorrect subsumption of something under a 
general term, the question arises whether it is possible to make 
the same sort of mistake in statements about sense-data of the 
type “ I see something red now ”’, which endeavour to establish a 
certain usage of language, either temporary or permanent. The 
answer to this question depends on what analysis of these usage- 
statements we are prepared to accept. Suppose, for example, we 
consider that the sentence “ I see something red now ”’, when it is 
a statement concerning the use of language, is intended to express 
roughly the following : “ There are two entities, of which one is a 
sense-datum existing now and the other an acoustic event, the 
uttering of the word “red”; and I wish to regard the latter 
entity asa name forthe former’’. Thenit is obvious that this can 
involve the mistake that I never have experienced what I say I 
have experienced, and only believe that I have done so. There- 
fore, this statement, like the other statements about sense-data, 
may be incorrect because of incorrect subsumption of something 
under a general term. Perhaps a private ostensive definition 
would not always mean the same as the one given, but I find it 
difficult to see that such a definition could be assigned a meaning 
Which does not contain some assertion about the existence of 
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something. The statement “ The word ‘red’ is used (or will be 
used) for something ’’, which may be regarded as the minimum 
content of the statement “I see something red now ’’, might be 
incorrect, it seems, if there really is nothing for which the word 
“red ”’ could be used (by me or someone else) at the occasion in 
question. Perhaps I only imagine that there is something to 
which I have given the name “red”’. It is possible that a mis- 
take could be made by subsuming the word “red” or, at any 
rate, a particular example of the word, under the general term 
“to be the name of something”. I do not wish to maintain 
that this is the correct analysis of usage statements used for 
sense data, nor that it would be the only conceivable analysis if 
it were correct. It is just put forward tentatively. 


Uppsala University. 
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II._ THE DISTINCTIVE PURPOSE OF 
MORAL JUDGMENTS 


By Eric GiLtMan 


RECENT attempts to analyse moral discourse have tended to 
assume that it is the purpose of such discourse to influence 
conduct. There is some truth in this, but the ambiguity of 
such expressions as “‘ influence conduct ’’, “ redirect attitudes ”’, 
“affect belief”, and so on has misled much philosophical 
discussion and given a mistaken view of the nature of ethical 
judgments. 

In his contribution to the symposium on “ The Freedom of the 
Will’ (Aristotelian Society Supp. Vol. XXV) Mr. R. M. Hare 
seems to agree with me here. Speaking of a certain kind of 
determinist and a certain kind of libertarian, he says, ‘. . . both 
antagonists seem to think that the function of moral language 
is to “ have an effect on conduct” or to “ change behaviour ”’ 
.. . I want to show that, although moral talk is often used in 
order to bring about changes in a person’s behaviour, this is not 
the distinctive function of such language... .’ At this point 
I feel that Mr. Hare and I are agreed ; but as I read through his 
paper I come increasingly to suspect that he still thinks that 
“the distinguishing mark of moral utterances”? is somehow 
bound up with the changing of behaviour. 

Mr. Hare puts forward some excellent considerations to show 
that the emotive theory of ethics is inadequate, that it confuses 
activities as different as advising and persuading and that it leads 
to “some kind of irrationalism’’. It is not, he claims, the 
peculiar function of moral discourse to persuade. Persuasion 
can be effected by “fair means or foul’. Yet Mr. Hare gives 
“a qualified adherence” to the view that moral judgments 
are prescriptive, and seems in places (viz. pp. 210, 212) to suggest 
that the necessary qualifications are merely those of distinguishing 
between his first group of words for activities like advising, 
ordering, etc., and his second group of words for activities like 
persuading, inducing, etc., and showing that ‘“‘ moral judgment ”’ 
belongs to group I. But, then, he seems to go no further than 
to say that moral judgments should certainly not be assimilated 
to group II, and that it is “illuminating ’’ to compare them 
with group I. At the end of his paper, however, he says ‘ 


the distinctive function of the word “ought ’’, in moral and 
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non-moral contexts, is to instruct in or to instantiate general 
rules for answering questions of the form ‘“‘ What shall I do?” 
It is a kind of advice. . . . So long as questions of the form 
** What shall I do ? * continue to need answering, we shall have 
a use for general rules for answering them ’. 

Mr. Hare’s opinion here, is that moral judgments, at least those 
of the form, “ You ought to ...’’, are “a kind of advice”, 
Yet earlier he tells us: “I want to try to show that, although 
moral talk is often used in order to bring about changes in a 
person’s behaviour, this is not the distinctive function of such 
language ...”. But people who give advice are concerned 
to influence behaviour, even if the giving of the advice is as far 
as the adviser is willing to go. One might say: “‘ This is what I 
advise, but whether or not you do what I advise is no concern 
of mine’’, or “ This is what I advise but do not let me make 
your mind up for you ”’, but never, ‘‘ This is what I advise, but 
it is not to influence you at all ”’. 

People who seek advice do expect an answer consideration of 
which may influence their conduct. Questions of the form, 
What shall I do ? ”’ call for action, and answers to such questions 
are concerned to influence action, by advising, recommending, 
informing, etc. But not all moral talk is concerned to influence 
conduct ; thus advising is not, any more than persuading, the 
distinctive function of moral judgments. 

However, the question of whether to advise is to influence 
behaviour is misleading just because of the ambiguity of phrases 
like “ influence behaviour”. What we need to do is not to look 
for some general formula which will fit all moral judgments, or 
some purpose common to all moral utterances, but to distinguish 
the different kinds of utterance from one another. On p. 216 
Mr. Hare says, ‘. . . although “ought ’’-sentences (including 
moral ones) are often used for scolding or persuasion . . . this 
is not their distinctive purpose’. Where we differ, I suspect, 
is in this, that Mr. Hare is still looking for their distinctive 
purpose, whereas I now want to show, as I thought at first 
that he was going to show, that they have no distinctive purpose. 

The issue is confused by the ambiguity of the expression 
“moral judgment’. “ Judgment ”’ as it was used by idealist 
logicians seems to mean a sort of mental act. This proved 
unsatisfactory in that it confused logical and psychological ques- 
tions. Later logicians talked of “ propositions”, which cannot 
be said to have spatial or temporal existence, though the spoken 
or written utterances which express propositions do have such 
existence. In ethics no such convenient device has been used, 
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so that “moral judgment ”’ still suggests some kind of act. 
Hare, for example, compares “ moral judgment ”’ with such words 
for activities as ‘“‘advise”’, “ order’’, “induce’’, which all 
involve the making of utterances. Yet many of the things which 
have been said about moral judgments are clearly the kind of 
thing which can be said only about propositions and not about 
utterances. Thus questions concerning the purpose of making 
an utterance have become mixed up with questions concerning 
the truth or falsity of what the utterance expresses. In the 
emotive theory questions concerning truth or falsity turn into 
questions about the effectiveness of utterances. 

This confusion is not unlike that between truth and veracity, 
and it may help us if we briefly consider this muddle first. It is 
often thought to be morally wrong to lie. Lying involves not 
only false propositions ; it involves more than that. It is the 
deliberate imparting of false information in order to deceive. The 
purpose, 7.e. the intention of deceiving, is important and so is the 
deliberateness, for to impart false information which one sincerely 
believes to be true is not to lie. In other words, lying consists 
in using utterances which express information, known or believed 
to be false, for the specific purpose of deceiving. Propositions 
are true or false but not morally good or bad ; lying, because 
it is an action, 2.e. not a proposition but the use of utterances 
expressing propositions, is good or bad, not true or false. The 
truth or falsity of propositions is quite distinct from the goodness 
or badness of actions, even if the actions in question are the 
making of utterances expressii.g propositions. It is nonsense 
to say that a false proposition is morally bad, or even that the 
making of an utterance is morally wrong because it expresses 
a false proposition. 

Most people agree that sometimes it is not morally wrong to lie 
and that sometimes it is morally wrong to tellthe truth. Thisisa 
point often discussed in ethics. The type of situation which 
usually comes under scrutiny is one in which a direct question 
is asked of someone whose duty it is to avoid giving a true and 
equally direct answer. But there arise many other situations, 
unlike this one, which illustrate the point equally well. The 
majority of our utterances are volunteered ; we do not wait for 
questions to be asked, though questions could be framed to which 
our utterances would be answers. In many situations it is 
morally wrong to give utterance to true propositions: also it 
may be in bad taste, untimely or just pointless. If at a political 
meeting I announce, in the middle of a discussion of foreign 
Policy, “‘ My aunt has a very fine Persian cat ”’, this may be true 
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but it is a silly remark. It may be good conversation elsewhere. 
Or, if after a day’s fishing I tell my friends about the one that 
got away my story may have excellent conversational value and 
yet be completely false. 

Let us distinguish between a proposition, p, and the utterance 
which expresses that proposition ; and let us distinguish between 
public utterances and private ones. By “utterance ”’ I mean 
“remark ’’, “statement’’, “declaration’’, etc. By “ private 
utterances ’’ I mean those that we make to ourselves, in our 
heads. 

Now there are many true propositions, but one does not con- 
sider the fact that they are true sufficient reason for going about 
repeating them to oneself or recounting them to one’s friends. 
One produces them, gives them utterance, only if one has a reason 
for doing so additional to their truth or falsity. 

Which propositions one produces will depend upon one’s 
purpose. Often one can succeed in doing what one sets out to do 
only if one’s utterances do express true propositions, or alter- 
natively false ones. If I wish to inform, I must believe what I 
say to be true or I only misinform. So I am not trying to inform 
unless I say what I know, or at least believe, to be true. Similarly, 
to teach I must teach in order to get my pupils to learn what I 
know or believe to be true. And so with advising, coaching, 
instructing, enlightening, and so on. If one wishes to misinform 
or give bad advice one has to say what one believes to be false 
but as if one believed it to be true. 

However, if one wishes to amuse, one’s utterances need not 
express what is true or false but must express what is odd, novel, 
topical, astounding or witty. To persuade or convince one need 
not try to say what is true. This is why when Stevenson has 
declared all moral discourse to be concerned to persuade he 
thinks that questions of truth and falsity are inappropriate. 

In some cases, then, there can be no clear separation of questions 
of the truth or well-groundedness of propositions from the purposes 
of people in imparting them. However, even if ‘“ Jones teaches, 
or informs me that, or advises p”’, implies that “ Jones believes 
p’”’, is true, I still do not know whether p is true. Nor is, 
** Jones believes p to be true’’, even if p is true, a complete 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Why does Jones say p?”’ He must 
also want to teach what is true, or to advise what is true, etc. 
In other words, to discover a man’s purpose in making an utterance 
is different from deciding whether what he says is true. The 
two questions are often related but the answer to the one is only 
ever a partial answer to the other. Certainly to know that 
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what is said is true is not the same as knowing that the saying 
of it is either morally good or bad. 

Thus it can be the case that p is false but the public utterance 
of it morally right, or in good taste, or sensible, ete. Or, it can 
be that p is true and yet the private utterance of it morally 
wrong or in bad taste. We sometimes feel guilty for just thinking 
some things. One may be too fond of reminding oneself of one’s 
own cleverness, for instance. 

If distinctions similar to the above are drawn in ethics, it is 
possible to avoid some mistakes in analysing moral discourse. 
Because one cannot pass judgment, express a criticism or give 
an opinion without making utterances, some questions will be 
about utterances, which have, some spatial, and all temporal 
existence. In so far as one is concerned to enquire whether the 
opinion expressed is true, or the criticism expressed is valid, 
one is concerned with nothing having spatial or temporal exist- 
ence. We can say that a moral judgment is about an action, or 
class of actions, and say that it is right or wrong, good or bad, 
obligatory and so on. It is therefore true or false. But passing 
a judgment, expressing an opinion or giving a decision are them- 
selves actions which are good, bad, timely, in bad taste, etc. 

It is again necessary to distinguish between public and private 
utterances. To express an opinion one must make a public 
utterance ; for one cannot express an opinion without expressing 
it. Nor can one pass judgment without passing it, nor give 
advice without giving it. However, one can form a judgment, 
have an opinion, make up one’s mind that, decide or appraise 
without making public utterances, though not without making 
private ones. 

Here also it may happen that a moral judgment be true or 
false, and yet it be morally wrong, in bad taste or silly to pass 
judgment or criticise or make any utterance expressing this 
judgment. It may be true that one’s neighbour is acting im- 
morally, but wrong to publish the fact to the whole neighbourhood. 
It may be necessary to calm a hysterical delinquent by assuring 
him for a time, that he has done nothing wrong. One may have 
performed a noble action but it be wrong to remind oneself of the 
fact. In other words, the question of whether one ought to 
express an opinion is different from the question of whether that 
which one might express is true or false. 

This is not merely an argument by analogy with what was said 
above. Distinctions of the kind suggested here are often made 
In ordinary discourse. For example, it is often maintained that 
one ought not to express an opinion about the conduct of other 
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people. This is not only because it is so difficult to know enough 
about other people to forma correct opinion. What is maintained 
is that we have no right to express such opinions, even when they 
are correct. Again, if one man criticises another it is not 
unusual for the latter to retort ‘‘ Who are you to judge me ?” 
And this does not mean that he disagrees with what the other 
says, but that he resents his saying it. He may reply “ What 
you say may be true, but your saying it is an impertinence ”’, 
Scandalmongers may speak truly. We object to them, not 
because what they say is false, but because they express their 
opinions. We may object to their even having an opinion con- 
cerning matters which are not their concern. 

As we normally assert propositions for a reason, so we normally 
express opinions or pass judgment only for a reason. It is, 
however, extremely misleading to interpret “for a reason ”’ in a 
narrowly practical way, as do Ayer, Stevenson and, perhaps, Hare. 

It may be our purpose in making an utterance to get people 
to act in a certain way. If I shout “Get out !”’ at someone, I 
do so because I wish him to leave my presence, and the method 
I adopt to achieve this end is that of commanding. In Language, 
Truth and Logic, Ayer suggests that sentences containing ethical 
terms function rather like commands. Yet if I say, “ Will you 
please leave me alone now ?”’ I am more likely to be requesting, 
not commanding. I could probably get the man to leave my 
presence by throwing an inkwell at him, or by bribery or nagging 
but that would not be requesting. When we request we are not 
merely trying to get someone to do something. If I teach a 
child that he ought to share his toys I am not commanding 
him, any more than my teaching him to ride a bicycle is com- 
manding him. The passing of a sentence by a judge is not like 
commanding. We are not commanded to go to a prison. Nor 
is the giving of a decision by an arbitration tribunal like com- 
manding. We may be required to pay higher wages but we are 
not commanded. 

To say that commanding, requesting, teaching, advising, 
etc., all have this in common, that they are concerned to influence 
behaviour only obscures the important differences between them. 
Also, it encourages us to say that one or the other, say com- 
manding, or advising or getting, is what the others are doimg 
is a disguised way. 

Some emotivists have suggested that the function of moral 
utterances is to direct action by arousing emotion. Certainly 
utterances may be used to astound, perplex, amuse, frighten, etc., 
and this can be exploited so as to get people to act in a certain 
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way. To seek the peculiar characteristics of moral utterances 
along these lines, however, again only confuses widely different 
activities. I may try to hold my students’ attention by in- 
teresting or amusing them, in order that I may teach them. 
But teaching is not getting people to believe anything. Frighten- 
ing or lulling people into accepting beliefs is not educating them. 
Similarly, I may hold a friend back by force in order to make 
him listen to my advice, but at some point I must release him 
or I am not advising but compelling. 

Utterances may be made with no further purpose than that of 
amusing, astounding or bewildering. One may shock or amuse 
by expressing an eccentric opinion on a moral issue. And 
one’s utterances do not cease to express an opinion on morals 
because they are made in no evangelical spirit. 

Stevenson agrees with Ayer that moral utterances have an 
imperative function, but he gives a more complicated analysis. 
He claims that moral discourse as a whole, including the reasons 
for a judgment as well as the judgment itself, often attempts 
to reach agreement in attitude by resolving disagreement in 
belief. Persuasive definitions may aim to affect belief in order 
to influence attitudes and thus conduct. But “affect belief” 
is as dangerous an expression as “influence conduct’. Iago 
influenced both what Othello believed and what he did ; and he 
achieved this mainly by insinuation. But insinuating is not 
informing, nor even misinforming. Nor is it teaching or advising. 
On this point, however, I do not wish to add to what Hare has 
said in the paper referred to above. 

Hare himself thinks that the purpose of moral utterances is 
to give a kind of advice. What kind? And what is to be 
gained by vaguely characterising all moral utterances as in some 
way advisory ? There are many moral utterances whose purpose 
is not advisory at all. People seek advice when they are in doubt 
as to what is to be done on some particular occasion. If I wish 
to decorate a room, I may seek the advice of an interior decorator. 
If I do not know whether to pay my blackmailer or expose him, 
I may seek the advice of a friend. Yet I may be taught about 
interior decoration without having any particular room in mind ; 
and people need moral instruction when no particular problem 
is in question. Hare seems to realise this, for he says that the 
distinctive function of the word “ ought ”’ is “ to instruct in or 
instantiate general rules”. In this case, he ought not to have 
taken the function to be advisory. Advice assists people in a 
particular situation, or limited class of similar situations. If 


one is taught, and learns what one is taught, one is able to teach 
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others, criticise one’s own performance and that of others, and 
apply what one learns to different problems. During a game of 
chess I may accept another’s advice merely because I see that 
it gets me out of a difficult position. It may save this game but 
not improve my play. To learn how to play well, I must be 
able to play skilfully in games not only similar to but also very 
different from the illustrative games used by my tutor. Also, 
in teaching me the rules of chess my tutor is not advising me 
but telling, or letting me know something. 

Further to all this, moral utterances, even those of the form 
“You ought to . . .”, may be used for purposes other than either 
teaching or advising. 

The theories of the three philosophers to whom I have referred 
go wrong, first, because they concentrate upon those performances 
which require the making of public utterances ; and, secondly, 
because even in the case of these performances they consider one 
kind to the exclusion of others. 

As was pointed out above, one cannot give advice without 
giving it; one must make a public utterance. Similarly, 
commanding, and expressing an opinion require the making 
of public utterances. However, to come to a conclusion, decide, 
or resolve one reed only make private utterances. If I tell 
myself, or believe that it is morally wrong to deceive my friends, 
I tell myself or believe what is true or false. What I believe 
or tell myself here expresses what has been called a moral 
judgment. Yet I cannot be represented as advising, commanding 
or persuading myself or anyone else. Fanny, in Mansfield Park 
considered it wrong of her friends to take part in amateur 
theatricals ; but she was not constantly advising or persuading 
them, for she did not tellthem. To do so would be the last thing 
one would expect from a young lady so timid, though having 
opinions as to the propriety of her friend’s conduct would come 
very naturally to a young lady so proper. It is only when pressed 
by Edmund that she advises, or expresses her opinions. 

If, when a public utterance is made, one asks “ Why do you say 
that ? ’ the question may mean either, “ What was your purpose 
in saying that ?”’ or, “ What are your grounds for believing 
what you say ?”’ In the first case, one is concerned to discover 
the function or purpose of the utterance; in the second case, 
one is concerned with the truth or falsity of what the utterance 
expresses. In the case of the private utterances we make in 
deciding that . . . , or concluding that . . . , the first kind of 

question is improper. One does not say, “I told myself that in 
order to conclude, or decide, or have the opinion that. . . ”. But 
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one may ask oneself whether what one concludes, or opines is 
true or false. 

Only public utterances can have a purpose or function in the 
sense required by the theories of people like Ayer, Stevenson and 
Hare. And, in so far as one searches for the peculiar function 
or purpose of moral judgments one inevitably disregards or 
misrepresents a great number of our moral utterances. 

I wish now to distinguish between two kinds of expressions for 
activities requiring the making of public utterances. However, 
I do not wish to attempt to indicate some function, purpose or 
other characteristic which all members of either group have in 
common, or I shall fall into the same error as those whom I 
criticise. Perhaps I can indicate what I mean as follows. There 
is a difference between “telling someone to . . .’’, and “ telli 
someone that ...”. In the first case the gap following “ to ” 
must be filled by a word or expression for an activity, e.g. ‘‘ go 
away’, ““come in’’, “try harder”’, etc. In the second case 
the gaps following “that” must be filled by an expression 
which expresses a proposition, e.g. “it is raining”’, “‘ men are 
mortal ’’, etc. One can tell someone that he was wrong to lie, 
and this is not telling him ¢o do anything. 

Taking this as our clue it is possible to select two groups of 
expressions for activities as follows. 


Group I. “Tell to...” “ Persuade to .. .”’, “ Command 
me. .”, “ Adviewto.. ...”; “Teak to... .”, ete. 

Group II. “ Tell that . . .”, “ Convince that . . .”’, “ Inform 
that . . .”’, “‘ Express the opinion that . . .’, ete. 


It is because they have taken all the verbal performances of 
which our moral discourse consists, to be of the kind which can be 
included in group I, that people have thought all such dis- 
course to be bound up with influencing behaviour. But not all 
our moral discourse is of this kind. 

When one criticises past actions, or passes judgment upon the 
conduct of people who are dead, or of fictitious characters, one 
is not persuading or advising. Such criticism has been a source 
of trouble to the philosophers wishing to hold an emotivist or 
imperativist theory of ethics. I am not impressed by the idea 
that a language with a past tense in the imperative mood could 
be constructed. We do not have a past tense in this mood for 
the very good reason that it does not make sense to command or 
prescribe for the past. Yet it is good sense to say “ You ought 
not to have acted in that way”’. Nor am I at all convinced by 
Stevenson’s treatment of this question. 1t seems to me that he 
attempts to analyse such judgments as “ You ought not to have 
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done that ’’, as really directed to future action, when they appear 
to be about the past, only to fit his general emotive theory. 

That one may publish a criticism of past action in order to 
advise, teach and persuade, Ido not deny. But one may criticise 
past action with no such further object in view. It is legitimate 
to criticise the character of Napoleon or Hamlet or express an 
opinion concerning the propriety of some action they performed, 
or are supposed to have performed, without wishing to prescribe 
in any way to living people. To recommend one may have to 
inform ; but one has to do more than this or one is not recom- 
mending but only informing. 

To conclude: the supporters of the emotive theory or any 
other which maintains that the peculiar function of ethical 
judgments is to influence conduct, are wrong, not because such 
judgments have some other purpose, but because it is incorrect 
to attribute any peculiar function at all to them. These philo- 
sophers are wrong, first, because in some contexts it makes 
no more sense to speak of a moral judgment having a purpose, 
or function, than it does to speak of a proposition having a 
purpose, or function. By not distinguishing sufficiently clearly 
between questions concerning the purpose of saying something, 
and questions concerning the truth or falsity of what is said, they 
have confused the use of “ judgment’ to mean “ proposition ”, 
and the use of “judgment” to mean, “ making up one’s mind 
that . . .”, “expressing one’s opinion about .. .”, etc. Thus 
they are led into attributing to propositions what is only properly 
attributed to the making of an utterance, and confusing questions 
of the truth or well-groundedness of propositions with questions of 
the effectiveness of the utterances expressing these propositions. 
They are wrong, secondly, because though one does make a 
public utterance for a purpose one does not always have the same 
kind of purpose. This is concealed by the use of such ambiguous 
expressions as “‘ influence conduct ”’, an expression which, in any 
case, could only plausibly be said to cover verbal performances 
like those included in group I above, “telling to . . .”, ete., 
but not those included in group II, “telling that . . .”, ete. 


Manchester University. 
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III—_COULD SPACE BE FOUR 
DIMENSIONAL ? 


By Honor BrotmMan 


THERE are at least three possible ways of asking whether space 
mightn’t under certain circumstances be four dimensional. 

The first way is: Could we imagine something else, akin to 
length, breadth, and height but none of these ? Intuitively this 
seems impossible. The second way is; Can we suppose that more 
than three straight rods could meet mutually at right angles ? 
To this one might say that it is analytically necessary that only 
three straight rods can meet mutually at right angles, if we con- 
sider what is meant by ‘ straight ’ and ‘90°’. The third way is: 
If we speak not about length, breadth, and height but merely 
about position, mightn’t there be circumstances in which we could 
use four co-ordinates to determine position? Let us see what 
this implies. We might say that we find it convenient to charac- 
terise the position of objects by three co-ordinates rather than 
two for the following reasons. When an object goes behind 
another it disappears from view at different times for different 
observers. One might say that it is inconvenient to speak of 
objects disappearing at different times for different observers, 
and that is why we speak of the object going behind and speak of 
its position in terms of three co-ordinates and not two. Similarly 
if it were the case that the ordinary objects of our acquaintance 
disappeared at different times for different observers we would 
similarly find it convenient to say that they had gone in some © 
manner that was analogous to going behind, rather than speak of 
them as disappearing, and for the same reason we would find it 
convenient to characterise their position by four co-ordinates. 

I am going to outline an example which comprehends all these 
three possibilities, but I shall begin by considering the second way. 
Here then I am going to enquire whether it is analytic that only 
three straight rods can be put mutually at right angles. I agree 
indeed that it does depend on how one interprets ‘ straight ’ but 
I want to give a possible interpretation that might be accepted, 
but would allow us to say that four straight rods could be placed 
at right angles. Suppose we take what looks like a straight rod, 
that is, one that is judged to be straight by the eye, and we lay 
another rod crosswise on it, so that the figure obtained looks 


symmetrical. In ordinary parlance we would say that the two 
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rods had made a cross and that each arm of the cross enclosed a 
right angle. Let us say that any two half arms of the cross 
enclosing what we call a right angle, should be called a square 
angle. I do not want to call it a right angle because I wish merely 
to refer to the shape of a physical object. A square angle can 
be obtained by laying down one’s rods in a manner involving a 
judgment of symmetry. In ordinary experience, however, one 
can make a test for symmetry. We find we can take two square 
angles and first of all lay one on top of the other so that they fit. 
Fitting here is something to be determined by sight and touch. 
Then one of the square angles can be turned over, so that the 
backs of the square angles touch each other but the bases make 
what looks and feels like a straight line. 

This will be as in Fig. 1. Here, let me emphasize that the 
criterion of straightness is the look of the thing. This then gives 
a method of settling when in practice we might speak of a square 


angle. 





Fia. 1 


An angle is square, we could say, given the condition that its 
base can form a straight line together with the base of another 
angle if the backs of the two angles are placed together, provided 
also that this other angle can be made to fit the first angle. 
This, in our ordinary mathematical terminology is to say that the 
two angles that together make a straight line and are equal to 
each other, are right angles. 

With this operational definition of a square angle it is now an 
empirical fact that only three lines can be put mutually at right 
angles, for we can discover experimentally only, that if we have 
two square angles AOB and COD, then there is but one way in 
which they can be placed so that one arm of each angle touches 
the other, and the other two arms together contain a square angle 
in a plane perpendicular to the touching arms. Consider for 
instance, how one might place two L shapes on a table, with the 
backs of the Ls touching, there would be but one way of placing 
them so that the two bases of the Ls made a shape on the table, 
which, if copied in cardboard, would obey the tests of coincidence 
and straight line forming that are the empirical tests of a true 
L shape. 
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If we accept that such a physical criterion of a square angle is 
permissible, then it is not mathematically necessary, but only 
empirically true, that three rods only can be put mutually at 
square angles. 

If it is empirically true only, then we can imagine something 
different. 

Suppose we have three rods, 0,A, 0,B, O,C, mutually at 
square angles at O, and then a fourth rod, 0,X is fitted at an 
angle to the other three. 

One must imagine this to be like the corner of a box, the edges 
of the box that meet at the corner being like 0,A, O,B, 0,C, as 
in Fig. 2. Then OX juts out from the box. Then normally we 
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would suppose the rod OX does not make a square angle with 
all the other three rods. 

Suppose, however, that we test each angle that OX makes with 
the other rods in turn, to see if it is a square angle. We could 
test each angle by comparing it with AOC, for AOC is a perfectly 
good square angle. Suppose we find, for instance, that the angle 
OX makes with OC, when it is unfixed and compared with AOC, 
fits it. Then we shall say that the angle OX makes with OC 
is a square angle. But then suppose we find that the other two 
angles that OX makes with OA and OB also conforms to the 
same test, when compared with AOC by unfixing and bringing 
up close, what shall we say then? There are two possibilities, 
First one can say that in moving the angles about, they have 
become distorted, and that is why all three angles, XOA, XOB, 
and XOC, appear to coincide with AOC when brought up to 
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compare. One might say, for instance, that in two of the three 
cases, although we haven’t noticed, in moving the angles up to be 
compared, they have opened out slightly. On the other hand 
we might say that no such distortion took place, and then in that 
case one would, I think, be committed to saying that, odd though 
it may seem, we have four rods mutually at square angles. 
Thus we have a two-fold choice, either we can declare that the 
rods have become distorted, or we can speak about four rods 
mutually at square angles. The feasibility of this example 
might be enhanced if I illustrate how the same choice lies before 
us in a two dimensional framework. Imagine a surrealist film 
showing two lines, OA and OB at square angles, as in Fig. 3. 
Someone comes alone and sticks a third line OX at an angle to 
the other two. Then suppose the people in the film start playing 
with the angles OX makes with OA and OB. They start with 
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AOX and they compare it with AOB and it fits, then they 
compare BOX with AOB and it fits too. What are we to say ? 
That BOX and AOX are not really square angles at all; but as 


BOX and AOX are moved up to AOB they change shape, and 
that’s why they fit. Are we to say that the projection on a 
vertical screen of a square angle in a horizontal plane is a different 
shape or the same shape as the projection of a square angle in a 
vertical plane on to a vertical screen? I want to make it quite 
clear that there lies before us a choice of whether we are to speak 
of distortion or not, for the test of what is a real distortion, what 
is really a change of shape is not a simple matter of sense 
experience. 

If we can accept this, then we must be prepared to admit that 
given certain behaviour in nature, four rods could be said to be 
at square angles ; and perhaps now there will be no objection to 
calling these right angles. 

This can now be applied to the question of whether we can 
imagine a fourth thing like length, breadth, and height. Ina 
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picture of a cube for example, one can have three lines meeting 
at a point, to represent the corner of a cube, and these can be 
imagined as the directions in which one would measure length, 
breadth, and height, although as far as the picture surface is 
concerned, sense can be attached to only two of these terms. 
However, we do not consider the lines of the cube as lying on the 
surface of the picture but as having depth, and in this case, sense 
can be attached to the third of the terms, length, breadth, and 
height. Can we not equally suppose that when one has four rods 
at square angles, these represent the length, breadth, height, and 
something else of a four dimensional cube. Let us again appeal 
to the analogy of a film or a photograph. 

One can have on a two dimensional surface, the picture of a 
cube, like Fig. 4. This is a picture where one is looking into the 
cube. LMNO is the back wall, and ABCD the front wall. Now 
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by a well-known analogy, we can likewise construct a picture, 
in three dimensional space, of a four dimensional cube. Fig. 5 
is the view into a four dimensional cube. The analogies in the 
figure are clear. 

Fig. 4, considered in two dimensions, consists of one square 
inside another, at the corners of which there are three lines 
meeting, only two of which are at right angles. In Fig. 5, 
if considered in three dimensions, we have one cube inside 
another, at the corners of which four lines meet ; only three of 
which are at right angles ; but, just as Fig. 4 represents a cube, 
where the front square and the back square, LMNO and ABCD are 
really squares, and the three lines meeting at the corner, AD, OD, 
and CD are really mutually at right angles, so can we interpret 
Fig. 5 in such a way that we have what we call a four dimensional 
cube. Then we would say the small inside cube, lmno I’m’n’o’ 
is really the same size as the big cube abcd a’b’c'd’ ; that the 
curious trapezoidal-like shapes at the sides, such as aa'Il’ oo'dd’ 
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are cubes ; and the lines meeting at a corner, say, la, da, a’a and 
ba, meet really at right angles. Now it becomes clearer how my 
previous demonstration of four rods at right angles is to be 
applicable. Just, as in a film, a shape that looks like the angle 


ADO in Fig. 4 can be interpreted as a right angle, provided it 
undergoes the necessary transformations either as the camera 
moves or it moves; that is to say that when placed vertically 
it becomes rightangular in two dimensional space ; so in ordinary 
space, if four lines are placed as are placed the lines at the corner a 
of Fig. 5, that is, la da, aa’ and ba, and then undergo the type of 
transformation I outlined above, when I was explaining how one 
could have four rods at square angles, then we would say that 
they are four rods at right angles, and of a complete figure in 
three dimensional space, such as I have indicated in Fig. 5, 
provided the necessary transformations occurred as we moved or 
it moved, then we would be prepared to call movement along 
the oblique lines Ja, l’a’, m’b’, etc., as movements in the direction 
of the fourth dimension analogous to height, length, breadth, just 
as the oblique lines AL, etc. in Fig. 4 give us the third dimension 
oflength. In this sense then we could imagine a fourth dimension 
analogous to length, breadth, and height. We can now elucidate 
our third way of speaking about the fourth dimension in the 
light of this. For instance in Fig. 4 if the thing is three di- 
mensional, then we do not normally see the back face of the cube 
LMNO until we move to the side of the cube, and then it appears, 
moreover, if the cube itself is moving in front of us, then the 
back face disappears at different times for different observers. 
Similarly in Fig. 5 we would say that such a construction was a 
four dimensional cube, if the small cube lmnol'm’n’o’ became 
visible outside the big cube as we moved ; and, moreover, if as 
the whole figure moved, the small cube reappeared from the 
inside of the big cube at different times for different observers. 
Then again, just as when in Fig. 4 we get round to the back 
face LMNO then this becomes the bigger square and ABCD of 
the front face, the smaller, so, if in Fig. 5 we were to call it a 
four dimensional cube, then there would have to occur trans- 
formations such that the inner cube became larger than the outer 
cube and this we would call approaching it in the fourth dimension. 
Moreover, when we measured the two cubes with measuring rods, 
they would not be different in size, because the measuring rods 
would be undergoing a transformation when moved from the 
inner cube to the outer cube, such that ad and lo for example, 
would, by measuring rod standards, be the same size. 
There is one important remaining phenomenon that we must 
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expect to happen if we are to call this cube four dimensional. In 
Fig. 4 it is the case that a line drawn on the front face of the cube 
can be coincident with a line drawn at the back face of the cube 
when we consider it from a two dimensional standpoint, but 
when considered from a three dimensional standpoint, there are 
two lines, one behind the other. Moreover, we should be led to 
describe it in this three dimensional way if as the figure moves, or 
we move, the two lines separate out ; for then as we say, the front 
line no longer obscures the view of the back line. 

Now if we are dealing with a four dimensional cube we must 
expect an analogous thing to happen. In this case, a plane 
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surface lying in the small inside cube which is coincident with a 
plane surface lying on the larger outside cube can be said to be 
merely obscured by it, and we must expect the two surfaces 
to separate out as the figure moves. 

It is best to consider this example in the following manner : 
In Fig. 4 a diagonal line drawn from A to C in the large square 
obscures, that is, is in front of, a diagonal line drawn from L to 
Nin the small square. When one moves round to the side, this 
line separates out into two lines. In Fig. 5 the analogy to the 
large and small squares are the large and small cubes. We now 
draw a diagonal plane in the large cube from aa’ to cc’ and this 
coincides with a diagonal plane in the small cube ; drawn across 
from ll’ to nn’, but, they do not really coincide, and we must 
expect them to separate out as we move. 
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This last consideration helps one to see more clearly how the 
problem of solidity is to be overcome. When one is considering 
Fig. 4 then there is a jump from considering it as a plane surface 
to a filled-in solid which it seems we cannot make in Fig. 5; 
for here, although we have a solid, what is a super solid to be like ? 
If, however, one is satisfied that the notion of solidity in Fig. 4 
can be obtained by imagining that every line on the surface has a 
disposition to separate out into a multitude of lines, or a plane, 
as one Moves, so too one can imagine that the notion of super 
solidity in Fig. 5 is to be obtained by envisaging that each plane 
in the solid has a disposition to separate out into a multitude of 
planes, or a solid, as one moves. 

This then is my example of how things would have to behave 
in order that we should call space four dimensional. 

It is a world in which four rods can be put mutually at right 
angles ; objects disappear into other objects at different times 
for different observers, and are thus obscured from view, and 
objects change apparent size and shape, either as they move 
or as the observer moves. Four co-ordinates are required to 
measure position, and we have another direction besides length, 
breadth, and height. 

One most important point, though, that this example brings 
out is that in order to say space is four dimensional one must not 
only imagine objects behaving in a curious sort of way ; that is, 
suffering these distortions that I have described, apparently 
single surfaces becoming double and so on; but one must not 
describe these distortions as though they are distortions. 

It will be remembered that we could speak of four rods meeting 
at right angles only if we supposed that none of the angles were 
distorted when we attempted to measure them. That is to say 
we would not call them distorted. Similarly, we would have to 
say that the two cubes of our four dimensional cubes are really 
the same size however they may look. The fact that the one 
seems smaller than the other is due to the phenomenon of four 
dimensional perspective. 

This, then is the example complete. I would like to make one 
comment about its use. One of the chief difficulties in examining 
this problem occurs in that we do not know properly how to use 
the words ‘space’ or ‘ dimension’ in the proposition ‘ space 1s 
three dimensional’. The use of analogy, does, I consider, 
overcome this difficulty ; for the similarities between the analogy 
and its prototype seem to warrant the claim that the words 
“space ’ and ‘ dimensions ’ are being used in much the same way, 
in so far as it is possible to do so. 
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It is now time to ask whether a similar example can be con- 
structed which would make us say that space is two dimensional. 
Now here, there seems to be an asymmetry, because in our 
construction of a four dimensional example, we asked that one 
should imagine objects in this world behaving in a curious fashion, 
whereas, it is difficult to see what, in a two dimensional world, 
would have to be the behaviour of objects before we decided 
to call this world two dimensional. However, in the four 
dimensional example, not only do we have to imagine curious 
behaviour of objects ; but we also have to change our language ; 
so that what we normally call distortions, are not called dis- 
tortions, and so forth. 

Now this at least does have a similarity to the case where we 
might say the world was two dimensional, for we might say that 
we could call the world two dimensional provided we changed 
our language. That is to say: if our language were such that 
the words ‘ far’, ‘ near to’, ‘ behind ’, and so on had no meaning, 
and we were prepared to say that only two straight lines could 
ever be put mutually at right angles, this would be to describe 
the world in a two dimensional language ; and if the language 
was two dimensional, then perhaps we would say that the space 
of the world we are describing is two dimensional also. 

I shall illustrate how this two dimensional language works. 
For instance, we shall no longer talk of objects being far away or 
near to. This is to be described by saying that an object is 
smaller or larger. Progress towards one by an object will be 
described as the object swelling, and progress away from one will 
be described as the object diminishing. One object going behind 
another will be described by saying the object vanishes; and 
when an object is behind another, it will be described as being 
only dispositionally there. 

Moreover, movement by an observer is to be described not as 
movement by him ; but as making the object change shape. ‘I 
walk across the room ’ is to be described as “ I have kinesthetic 
— in my legs which makes the objects around me change 
shape ”’. 

This at least is precisely analogous to the way one’s language 
was to differ if one is to call the world four dimensional. 

Thus, if in our ordinary world we do have cubes, one inside the 
other, then this is to be described as being the same size, but one 
is further away than the other, where the language is four 
dimensional. 

Asolid described as swelling or diminishing in size in our three 
dimensional language, is, in a four dimensional language to be 
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described as moving nearer or further away (here of course I 
mean nearer and further away in the fourth dimension analogous 
to our left, right, up, down, in front, and behind directions). 

A solid described as disappearing into another in our three 
dimensional language is to be described as going behind another 
in the four dimensional language, and a solid described as dis- 
positionally vanished into another solid in the three dimensional 
language; in our four dimensional language is described as 
merely being behind. 

Moreover, a general distortion of objects in our three dimensional 
world is to be described as movement by the observer in our four 
dimensional world. 

Thus, we can show that the same curious phenomena that I 
have outlined can be described in a three dimensional or four 
dimensional language ; and likewise the world as it is can be 
described in a three dimensional or a two dimensional language. 

This, however, raises the apparent asymmetry of it ; can not 
we describe the world as it is in a four dimensional language 
without having to suggest that objects undergo these odd 
distortions ; just as we have to make no assumption about the 
behaviour of objects in order to describe the world two- 
dimensionally ? 

Now this is precisely analogous to asking whether we could not 
describe a film of two dimensional objects in a three dimensional 
language. How could one, for instance, describe the first part of 
‘Fantasia ’, where there are only two dimensional shapes ap- 
pearing on the screen, in a three dimensional language? The 
answer is that one could ; but one would not have anything to 
say. These are, one could say, merely surfaces dancing around 
in a three dimensional world ; but it is only if the shapes under- 
went the type of distortion that is characteristic of the two di- 
mensional projection of a three dimensional solid that one would 
have any need to use a three dimensional language. That is to 
say that a three dimensional language would be too rich to 
describe a film in which the appropriate distortions do not occur. 

Similarly, it would be possible to suggest that we should 
describe the world as we know it in a four dimensional language ; 
but unless by accident it so happened that it was the case that 
some of our objects do start to swell or distort in the way that 
I have described ; then the use of a four dimensional language 
would be too rich. 

Now, it is also the case that when we do describe the three 
dimensional world in a two dimensional language, the language 
is too poor. For instance although we can talk about an object 
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having dispositionally vanished when it has gone behind ; 
nevertheless, we cannot describe what is happening to it when it 
has dispositionally vanished ; although we can perfectly well 
speak about what is happening to an object whilst it is behind 
another. One might sum up this situation by saying that if 
objects behave in the way I have outlined in the beginning of this 
article, then we would describe space four dimensionally and 
thus say “space is four dimensional ”’ whilst if objects behaved 
in the same way that the shapes in ‘ Fantasia ’ do, then we would 
speak of space two dimensionally, and say “space is two 
dimensional ”’, 

It is not, of course, strictly accurate that it is the behaviour 
of “objects”? we are concerned with. My examples are built 
up from mathematical analogies and only seemed plausible 
because I referred not so much to the movements of the rods 
but simply to the movements and distortions of lines, trusting 
that one would believe these lines to have some physical inter- 
pretation. Thus the possibility of describing Fig. 4, that is, 
the picture of the three dimensional cube, in two ways, depending 
on the behaviour of it, was only plausible provided I confined 
myself to speaking about the behaviour of the lines making it up, 
and similarly the possibility of one’s finding something in the 
world one would describe as a four dimensional cube was really 
only made plausible by suggesting that the planes and lines in a 
three dimensional world behaved in a curious fashion. 

So far as I can see, the only possible physical interpretation 
of planes, lines and points is something like mere visual sensations; 
and from such sensations a world with a quite different Gestalt 
quality would be built up. 

All I have attempted to show is how such a world might be 
envisaged, and in the course of my analysis to clarify some of the 
ideas behind the statement “ space is three dimensional ’’. 


Ozford University. 











IV.—OTHER MINDS 
By A. H. B. ALLEN. 


Ir seems primé facié obvious that, if one is to discuss the inter- 
communication of minds, one must begin by saying what one 
means by “mind”. For it cannot be said that there is a uni- 
versally accepted definition of mind. I think this must be ad- 
mitted. It 2s necessary to say at the outset, what definition of 
mind one is going to use, at least as a working hypothesis. 

In every sort of investigation such a preliminary definition of 
terms is necessa But there is a more definite reason in this 
particular case. the definition given by the Behaviourists is 
to be accepted, there is no problem to be solved. If mind is 
bodily behaviour and nothing else, then, in as far as I can observe 
the bodily actions of another, I can observe his mind. There is 
nothing more to be said, except to expose the alleged absurdity to 
which any other kind of theory leads. And the same is true of 
that kind of Behaviourism adopted by Ryle. “‘ To find that most 
people have minds (though idiots and infants in arms do not) is 
simply to find that they are able and prone to do certain sorts of 
things, and this we do by witnessing the sorts of things they do ? 
Concept of Mind, p. 61.) Difficulty only arises if I believe tha 
mind, is more than overt behaviour, that it is a reality in which 
consciousness is essential. Such a concept of mind would be 
primarily derived from my own experience at the fully conscious 
level. But it would also include events, which though not 
definitely conscious, yet are only describable in terms, such as 
memory, wish and idea, which were originally derived from the 
facts of conscious experience. There is obviously a gap to be 
bridged here, inasmuch as what is given to me in direct perception 
seems to be only the overt behaviour of others) My object in this 
paper is to see whether, even on the assumption that mind is 
essentially consciousness, we can still find a way in which 
knowledge of the mental events of others is possible. I am not 
sure that I shall be able to claim complete success. But perhaps 
it may be possible to see exactly what is the problem to be solved 
and to locate the gap which has to be bridged. 

I take as my starting point a series of articles in Mrnp, begin- 
ning in October 1940, in which John Wisdom has discussed our 
problem in great detail and with a great wealth of illustrations. 

328 
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The articles were never completed ; and there is this further 
reason for uncertainty about the author’s conclusions, that in the 
dialogue form a reader can never be sure which of the several 
speakers most nearly represents the author. On the whole, 
however, as it seems to me, the arguments for denial of real 
knowledge of other minds are presented with the more force and 
definiteness, and I will try to put in my own words what seems to 
come out of them. 

The dialogue is started by a dogmatic statement that we can 
never be certain what is going on in the mind of another, because 
all that we know is that we perceive some of his external move- 
ments by sight and hear some of his words by hearing, and are 
never directly aware of his thoughts and feelings. We cannot 
even be sure that there is any mind at all in the body that we see. 
It has been argued that in our own case we know both our 
thoughts and feelings and how we express them by overt signs. 
In the case of others we have only the overt signs to goon. But 
from these we can infer the existence of conscious mental states in 
other bodies similar to those with which we know the signs are 
connected in ourselves. There is always the possibility that we 
may be mistaken. But at least we can make the inference with a 
very high degree of probability. The answer to such a line of 
argument is this. In all ordinary cases of inference we proceed 
from certain perceived sensory events to the conclusion that 
certain other sensory events not perceived at the moment are 
taking place. From the chattering of the jays we infer that a fox 
is passing, because we have known the two events to be usually 
connected in past experience. But the passing of the fox is 
something that could be verified in sense perception. The con- 
scious events of another mind are something which ex-hypothesi 
can never be perceived by the senses. They are eternally shut 
away from direct perception. Or to take another example, 
suppose we start from the fact that a wire is ringing bells, lighting 
up lamps, or putting a motor in action, and say that we infer that 
an electric current is passing through it. It may be admitted 
that science does not at present know exactly what an electric 
current really is. Yet we are bound to believe that it is a 
happening in the same physical sphere and of the same order as 
that of its overt effects, and so could ultimately be observed by 
some one of the senses. The fact, say, that Smith is in pain is 
something eternally and in principle inaccessible to our senses, 
and in fact, if he is a good actor, he can produce the usual outward 
signs of pain so as completely to deceive us, while really feeling 


nothing at all. 
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It might be alleged that in telepathy A can have direct know- 
ledge of the mental events of B and that therefore in principle 
such knowledge is possible, though it may not often occur. This 
matter of telepathy is certainly difficult, chiefly because one has 
no experience of one’s own to go on. I should be inclined to say 
there may be a form of “ telepathy ”’ in which direct knowledge 
of the events of another mind is possible. If A has a feeling of 
pain or anxiety accompanied by a strong conviction that the 
feeling is one originating from his friend B and by an image of 
B’s overt expressions of pain, then this would be a direct aware- 
ness of B’s pain, not differing in kind from A’s awareness of his 
own pain. It is true that A would as a rule want to have this 
confirmed by B’s own verbal report of what he was feeling at the 
time. But this would only act as a confirmation, and if A’s 
original conviction were strong enough, the need of confirmation 
might not arise and it could be dispensed with. But though this 
seems possible in principle, yet in practice it could never be the 
way in which men in general could be aware of the minds of 
others, as long as they remain others. Telepathy can be spoken 
of only when two minds inhabiting separate bodies, having as a 
tule separate experiences and having a different store of mem- 
ories making up separate personalities, yet occasionally experience 
a unity of thought and feeling. The fact of the occasional unity 
must be set off against a background of a more usual and more 
continuous separateness. If in spite of the separateness of bodies 
there were a complete unity of all mental events, there would be 
not two minds but one. It is therefore necessary from the nature 
of the case that telepathy should be more or less occasional in the 
history of minds. Our question is how human beings in general 
are aware of each other, and inasmuch as in fact only about one 
person in several millions has ever had a telepathic experience, 
such experience cannot answer the question how we, men in 
general, come to believe that other minds exist. 

At one point in the dialogue one of the characters asserts with 
some confidence that we can never really know the minds of 
others, that we know nothing but their behaviour, and that we 
never really know anything but our own sensations (Minn, N.S. 
200, Oct. ’41, p. 329). It does not look as if this is ever contra- 
dicted or withdrawn, in spite of the fact that at the end of the 
last article to appear a suggestion is thrown out that to use the 
form of words just given involves a misuse of the word “ know” 
(Minp, N.S. 208, Oct. ’43, pp. 311-313). 

Some might be inclined to say that this conclusion is only not 
horrifying because it is so patently absurd that we are unable to 
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take it seriously. We shall remain convinced of the existence of 
other minds, whatever logical hair-splitting philosophers may 
indulge in. Yet if we put the question straight to ourselves, is it 
really so absurd ? Matthew Arnold has written :— 


Yes, in the sea of life enisled 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow 

And then their endless bounds they know. 


I should be inclined to say that something like this is what is 
really in our hearts and minds. Each of us is passionately 
convinced that he, the individual mind, is not the only mind in 
the world, living in a fundamental isolation, and that there are 
other conscious minds existing round him now in the bodies seen 
to resemble his own, and which indeed existed before him and 
will exist after him. But at the same time he believes that in the 
last resort his thoughts and feelings are private to himself, as 
those of other minds are private to themselves. The passionately 
determined belief that there ave other minds is of a general 
character. There is combined with it a healthy practical 
scepticism whether he can ever know for certain in particular 
cases what others are thinking or feeling, just as they must be 
equally uncertain about him. Notice that Matthew Arnold does 
not say ‘ J live alone ’, but ‘ we live alone’. He is not making an 
assertion of Solipsism. It is this kind of attitude that we must 
try to justify in what follows. 

Another preliminary remark is suggested by the foregoing. In 
carrying out the proposed task, I shall often talk about how we, 
or men in general, feel or think. Could the charge be sustained 
that in this way, the point to be proved is being assumed ? 
Ought I not to use from the start only the word ‘IJ’? Perhaps 
this verbal procedure might be more strictly logical. Yet on the 
whole I do not think it will make any difference of principle 
whether the first person is used in the singular or in the plural. 
The argument would be the same if only ‘ my ’ experience were 
spoken of. The reader will have to make the necessary allow- 
ances. 

I have already stated my basic assumption to be that Be- 
haviourism and all its works are to be abjured and that conscious- 
ness is to be taken as a reality. But a more detailed account of 
the nature of conscious mind is required in order to serve as a 
working hypothesis. I mean then by mind a consciousness of 
which I am aware in myself, and which at the same time is aware 
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of existences other than itself in the relation of knowing, which 
has a certain span of memory and expectation, and which in an 
environment, which imposes change on it, maintains and wills to 
maintain a core of self-identity. The question to be discussed is 
whether the objects which this mind knows are given to it 
primarily and directly as existences, unknown in their essence and 
changing by unknown and alien laws, but on which it can work 
as a material and make its own constructions, or whether it is 
directly aware of some at least of its objects as conscious units of 
mind having an existence like its own. 

Now among mental events we find such a thing as pure cogni- 
tion, or at least, if this never occurs entirely without elements of 
feeling and volition, it is not difficult to abstract from these. In 
so far as the mental event is purely cognitive, there is no very 
direct connexion between the nature of the object perceived or 
imaged and the nature of the observable behaviour. It makes 
no obvious difference in external behaviour whether the percep- 
tion or image is of a red square or a blue circle, the chord of C 
major on the piano or a note on a saxophone, the smell of a rose 
or of a violet. If we want to communicate to others what object 
we are perceiving or thinking of, we must as a rule use words, 
which are in general conventional signs arbitrarily associated with 
the particular kind of perception. In some cases we can indicate 
our perceptions by making copies. But this is only possible in 
the visual and auditory spheres, because it happens to be within 
our physical power to produce these kinds of sensations at will. 
It is not possible with touch, taste or smell. In any case the 
communication of the cognitive event depends on intention and 
will. Untruthfulness is moreover easy. It is easy for me to say 
that I am seeing a red colour when I am really seeing blue, and 
difficult for another to detect the deceit. 

It is now necessary to make a distinction applicable to all 
mental events, that between their concrete filling and their tem- 
poral form. It is not immediately obvious that all perceptions 
are spatial. It has been argued that even sounds and smells have 
spatial reference, because they are always located as ‘ outwards’ 
from a central spatial point in the body. But this is not directly 
obvious and would require argument for its proof. But it is 
certain that all events of every kind, perception of material 
objects by sight and touch, hearing of sounds, perception of 
tastes and smells, must take place in time. As such they must 
have a temporal form however simple. The simplest kind of this 
is mere length of duration. A sensation of a blue colour can last 
for the same time as a sensation of red, or for a longer or shorter 
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time. The duration of any visual sensation can also be compared 
with that of other kinds of sensation, such asa sound. Added to 
this mere durational form there may be endless varieties of tem- 
poral rhythm, such as acceleration and retardation, dependent on 
the length of unfilled intervals between separate sensations, 
changes in intensity of a continuous sensation, either gradual or 
abrupt, and so on. It is obvious that in all cases the temporal 
form can be distinguished from the sensory filling. A series of 
visual sensations can have a rhythm precisely and literally 
identical with that of a series of sounds or that of any other kind 
of sensation, such as pressures or tastes. There is no difficulty 
in seeing how the comparison is possible, at least within one given 
mind. The two series of sensations, say of red and blue within a 
visual field, or that of sounds and flashes of light, can occur 
simultaneously, so that the two rhythms are superimposed. It 
is then at once obvious to that mind how far the rhythms coincide 
or differ. No doubt this comparison, depending as it does 
entirely on observation of conscious events, does not reach the 
standard of scientific accuracy which can be given by a recording 
instrument, such asa clock. But we feel assured that it approxi- 
mates to accuracy. In such cases, moreover, further objective 
control is possible. We believe with some certainty that a 
sensation depends on a stimulus and varies with the variation of 
the stimulus. There are undoubtedly minor mistakes or illusions. 
But we carry on our practical lives on the assumption that the 
correspondence between conscious sensation and stimulus holds 
good on the whole. By recording the tempo of the stimulus we 
obtain a means of measuring the tempo of the conscious sensations, 
so that there is an objective check on the reports of introspection. 
And, of course, in as far as we believe in the existence of other 
minds, we have an objective standard by which to measure and 
compare the temporal form of the sensations of different minds. 
Mind is not only cognitive. It also has that aspect described 
psychologically under the term affective-volitional. We feel and 
will as well as know. For the time being let us think only of 
feeling and emotion, leaving volition out of account. There is a 
general distinction which comes to meet us at the outset in all 
psychological discussions, that between the subjective and the 
objective, between that which is a state of qualification of the 
perceiving mind and that which appears as existing independently 
of the mind and given as an object to it. I know that it has been 
denied that this distinction exists and asserted that we find the 
phenomena of mind all reducible to cognitive contents. We 
cannot go into this here. But it may be confidently asserted that 
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the ordinary use of language implies the dualism of subject and 
object, at least in adult experience, and also that the weight of 
tradition among philosophers and psychologists is in favour of its 
acceptance as a permanent fact in the experienced life of human 
beings. We can also claim that orthodox tradition is in favour of 
the view that feeling and emotion are subjective, states or modi- 
fications of the self, the inner core of our being, and not objects 
presented to us. The ordinary use of language, which can be 
claimed to embody the psychological experience of many genera- 
tions of mankind, definitely supports this. It is “I”’, the sub- 
ject, who is glad or sorry, angry or afraid. The adjective, in the 
case of inflected languages, agrees in case, number and gender 
with the subject of the sentence, whereas, when I say that I see a 
colour, we use a transitive form of verb, the word for colour is in 
a different case from the subject, as that upon which the subject 
is directing its action. Language is no doubt often unprecise. 
We say both that a colour is pleasant and that a feeling is pleasant. 
Yet on reflection we should agree readily that such a use of 
** pleasant ” is ambiguous, and that if we wished to be precise, 
we should say either “ This colour pleases me ”’ or else “I see a 
nice colour ’’, the status of the subject and the object in the 
sentence being kept different. On the other hand we should not 
normally say that this mood or feeling of happiness is at the 
moment pleasing me. It would seem a tautology. 

Let us now consider the question of the connexion between 
conscious feeling or emotion, and bodily action. It is clear at 
once that the connexion is much more intimate than that between 
cognitive events and bodily behaviour. The bodily events 
accompanying emotion may for our present purpose be divided 
roughly into two groups, the internal, discoverable by physio- 
logical investigation, and the external, open to observation by any 
observer, those usually called the “ expression ”’ of the emotion. 
The internal changes may again be divided into two groups. 
Firstly those due to the secretion from certain glands, the 
adrenals, which cause increase of sugar in the blood, and a larger 
blood supply to the heart and the voluntary muscles, thus 
favouring greater bodily activity for a time. Secondly changes 
in the pattern of electrical discharge as measured on the skin 
generally and especially on that of the scalp. Most of the 
expressive external actions are well known to us and need not be 
further described at the moment. It is here we come up against 
the well-known theory of Lange and James, according to which 
the emotions consist of the sensations of the internal and external 
changes and, as consciously experienced, there is nothing else in 
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them. This theory is not wholly identical with that of Behaviour- 
ism, for it admits that the sensations of which the emotions 
consist are still conscious events and as such private to the sub- 
ject. It is not therefore necessarily ruled out by the basic 
assumption from which we started. At the same time many 
strong objections have been brought against it. Firstly, there is, 
so far as can be ascertained, considerable agreement between the 
internal bodily changes occurring in most of the strong emotions, 
such as anger and fear, which yet in consciousness are very 
different. Secondly, many kinds of emotions, which appear 
consciously the same, yet show very different patterns of overt 
behaviour. Fear may usually be expressed by running away, but 
also sometimes by a paralysed immobility. In the present state 
of physiological knowledge there is no positive theory on this 
subject which can command general assent. But a probable 
conclusion might be stated in very general terms as follows. The 
only necessary physical substratum of emotion consists of 
various patterns of change in the cortex or perhaps in the central 
nervous system as a whole. These can be measured by changes 
in electrical discharges from the scalp, and though at present no 
correlation has been established between the patterns of such 
discharges and the different kinds of emotion as consciously 
experienced, it is quite probable that such a correlation may 
ultimately be found. In our own experience we know the 
difference between happiness, grief, hope, despair, anger and so 
on. Such differences are in the last resort indefinable, irreducible 
to any further description in psychological terms. But if we 
can say that such conscious events are experienced as modifica- 
tions of the self or subject, then they are probably correlated with 
changes of pattern in cortical processes, and these may in special 
circumstances occur in detachment from the normal full bodily 
resonance. 

This affective “ filling ’’ or “‘ content ’’, as it may be called, has, 
like the sensory content of the mental life, its own temporal form. 
Feelings ebb and flow and show many changes of form. Happi- 
ness may fade away by degrees and alternate with depression. 
Moods of confident hope may flicker and waver, alternating with 
despair in different shades and degrees. Of course the form of 
the cognitive events and that of the affective events are closely 
connected. As a rule changes of feeling are caused by changes of 
presented objects, or of the images resulting from the play of 
association. But it also comes about that feelings and emotions 
can be induced by the mere form of the perceived external events. 
Thus a rapid staccato series of sounds will tend to convey the 
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meaning of excitement and affect the mind accordingly. Steady 
long drawn out notes, changing only gradually, will tend to 
induce feelings of peace and perhaps gentleness. The affective 
states thus induced will themselves have a further effect on the 
form of the cognitive life. The flow of thoughts and ideas will 
tend to have an agitated or gentle and peaceful course. There is 
likely to be a total effect in which the temporal form of the 
feelings and that of the course of ideas are fused and appear as 
indistinguishable. 

Normally, as has been already stated, there are two kinds of 
bodily change, which accompany emotion, the internal and the 
external. Our subject is the communication of mental eventsto } 
an outside observer. The purely internal changes are not of 
great importance in this respect. In themselves they are not | 
' observable from outside, but only in so far as they have some | 
influence on the external behaviour. It is this external behaviour, 
shown in expressive action, that interests us now. As has been 
i already stated, when we wish to communicate to others a cog- 
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nitive everit of our own, such as a sensation, image or idea, we | f 

must as a rule use those arbitrary symbols called words. Such I 
communication depends on intention and effort, and in making ¢ 

it, it is quite easy to be untruthful and to deceive another. I 

The connexion between emotion and expressive action is evidently I 

much more intimate. In many cases of slight emotion, no doubt, I 

we communicate our experience to others solely by the use of c 

words and with a certain deliberateness of intention. But I 

whenever the emotion reaches a certain intensity and a certain 8 

depth of penetration affecting the whole being of the self, then v 

naturally and inevitably, as it seems to us, it betrays itself also in st 

certain movements, attitudes and sounds, perceptible from out- st 

side. The intention and effort are required to suppress these d 

outer signs, rather not to show them than positively to show them. St 

Sounds are in themselves temporal in form, while physical 0! 

i movement is spatio-temporal, involving a change of location with 0 
i a certain temporal form. But the temporal form is the common in 
t factor in both. And the question I now want to raise is whether se 
these overt signs are not capable of having, and in fact do not ne 
| usually have, a temporal form and rhythm, either closely resem- be 
4 bling or perhaps identical with that of the feelings themselves. pl 
If this could be established, it would clearly be of importance for 80 

the problem of knowing the mental events of others. We are co 

aware of our own overt expressions as accompanying our emotions co 

in the relation apparently of effects proceeding from causes. If Al 

the cause passes on to the effect an element which is identical in po 
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the two cases, then the two would be bound together in so close a 
unity that in perceiving the one we could be said to perceive the 
other. We certainly have a direct perception of the temporal 
form of the movements and sounds produced by another body. 
We might then be able to have a direct knowledge of another’s 
feelings and emotions in the same way as of his expressive 
actions, though we should remain without any means of direct 
access to the cognitive contents of his consciousness, and only 
know then by some kind of inference. It is clear, I think, that 
there is a prima facie case for an identity of temporal form as 
between feeling and expression, at least in some cases. As has 
been already observed, the rhythm of a series of sounds can often 
compel the t! »ughts and feelings of a listener into the same or a 
similar form. The temporal form of the two series will tend to 
be the same. 

Before dealing with the various kinds of feeling and emotion in 
more detail, in order to show this connexion, it is necessary to 
discuss a difficulty which may perhaps be felt at the outset. Like 
sensations, feelings too are primarily private to the individual 
mind. Overt movements or other changes in the physical world 
can be measured with reference to the standard set by an instru- 
ment, such as a clock, recording changes of tempo. But how, it 
might be asked, can there be any reliable measurement of the 
private conscious feelings of any mind, so as to show that they 
coincide in tempo with the overt changes? Now certainly it 
must be admitted that in the case of the feelings there can be no 
such objective standard as is available in cognition. Sensations 
vary directly with the stimulus. The relation of feeling to 
stimulus is necessarily indirect. It is usually elicited by a 
stimulus, but is generally a reaction to it, the nature of which 
depends on the pre-existing mental state of the subject. Yet 
surely there is available to me what is practically the same method 
of comparison as that for sensations. The primary and obvious 
means of comparing the tempo of two series of sensations is super- 
imposition. J am directly aware that two series of simultaneous 
sensations coincide or not in their temporal form. Feelings are 
normally contemporaneous with their expressive actions. I can 
be directly aware that my conscious feeling or emotion, as it 
proceeds, is passing continuously into a series of movements or 
sounds. No scientific instrument can measure the tempo of 
conscious feeling. So that we can never be certain that there is 
complete identity of temporal form between feeling and action. 
All that we can be certain of is close resemblance. But any tem- 
poral form is capable of being identical with any other, whatever 
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the fillmg, in so far as they exist in a common time. When 
there is close resemblance, identity is always possible, even if we 
can never measure it with absolute certainty. I do not think it 
matters therefore whether in what follows we speak of identity 
or of close resemblance. 

Having disposed of this preliminary question, I hope satis- 




















factorily, let us now consider the relation between conscious event 
and expressive action more closely in various kinds of feeling and 
emotion. We have already mentioned excitement and calmness. | 
Under this general class there fall a variety of feelings in which ’ 
there is a close connexion between the form of a feeling and its | 1 
expression. In excitement thought and feeling move rapidly and ; 
change abruptly, while in relaxed and peaceful moods the mind ‘ 
moves slowly and its changes are gradual. And so too the move- i 
ments in excitement or agitation are rapid and jerky, in calmness i 
slow and drawn out. Excited by angry thoughts do we not often I 
t catch ourselves walking faster, and then slow down as our feelings 8 
get calmer? The rhythms of music can supply us with other t 
examples. Music by the slow and steady movement of its rhythm t 
can express a stately processional solemnity and induce the same t. 
course of feeling in a listener. It can also express and induce the a 
gaiety of a tripping dance by means of a rhythm which, though hi 
rapid, makes its transitions more smoothly, with a less staccato 0 
character, than that of excitement and agitation. If we want T 
another example let us compare the movements and speech of is 
confident hope with those of doubt or anxiety. A firmly con- tl 
fident and decided state of mind shows itself in movements and ef 
utterances which are also firm and well rounded off, while doubt pl 
and anxiety betray themselves in movements and sounds which pe 
waver and fade away “in the air’’, as we put it, without any cu 
[ definitely marked conclusion. O} 
: The feelings so far mentioned have been of a very general 
i] character. Excitement may be a factor in anger, in panic fear, co 
fi in the spirit of adventure and in other emotions. Calmness may an 
| go with release and freedom as with fatigue and repose. If the for 
i thesis mentioned above is to be sustained, it must approve itself is} 
} also in other more specific kinds of feeling and emotion. Let us ou 
q consider the feelings of pleasure and unpleasure. They might be He 
F thought to be of general and fundamental importance in any do 
, scheme of the affective life. Yet they contain a factor not found anc 
in those feelings already mentioned, such as excitement, relaxa- fre 
tion, etc. That factor may be described as conation or purpose. obs 
A self-maintaining nisus, as already stated, is an essential property the 
of the mental life. The maintenance of the mental life is bound diff 
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up with that of the body. I would be prepared to maintain that 
with the maintenance of the normal functioning of mind and body 
there must always go a slight feeling of pleasure or value, ordin- 
arily unnoticed. But many of the bodily functions are periodic, 
é.g., nourishment and sex. When afier a period of intermission 
these functions are resumed and exercised as required, there is 
naturally a release of activity, accompanied by a more or less 
abrupt heightening of the normal feeling of value, which appears 
as conscious pleasure. On the other hand also the self-main- 
taining effort of life is liable sometimes to be impeded, either 
through some external force or by some internal failure. The 
first result must be a depression of the vital course, felt in con- 
sciousness as unpleasure or disvalue. In all such cases then there 
isa purposive factor. In pleasure it is at first not very noticeable 
in the conscious life. Such conation as exists is directed towards 
maintaining the pleasant sensations as long as possible, and re- 
sisting incipient interruptions, the attention being absorbed by 
the pleasant sensations themselves. But when pleasure con- 
tinues and passes into a general mood, which we call happiness, 
there are definite effects in the general mental life. There will 
appear in its course a smooth and easy rapidity of transition, a 
lightness and buoyancy, like that which follows release from an 
obstruction or a burden. The reverse happens in unpleasure. 
The immediate result of a bodily pain or a mental disappointment 
is a depression. There may be reaction and effort to terminate 
the unpleasant experience. But this is secondary. The general 
eflect on the mental life is seen plainly when the original un- 
pleasant experience, probably owing to the failure of our reaction, 
passes into a permanent mood. In unhappiness there is a diffi- 
culty of transition, a heaviness of mind, like that due io an 
oppressive burden. 

How does all this show itself in expressive bodily action? The 
course of the bodily life is carried on in a world of other bodies, 
and it is always liable to be slowed down or obstructed by the 
force exercised by these other bodies. Among these that which 
is most constantly present to us is the earth on which we live, and 
our bodies are always subject to the pull of the earth’s gravitation. 
Hence is given the spatio-temporal distinction of upwards and 
downwards. Movement downwards is a giving way, a subjection 
and a bondage, the result of feebleness. Movement upwards is 
freedom and power. So when the mental and bodily life is 
obstructed by any cause, external or internal, there appears in all 
the actions, and especially in the natural expressive actions, a 
difficulty of transition, an irregularity sometimes accompanied by 
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quivering and trembling, which seems as though due to the 
unsuccessful effort to bear up against a burden. Such increase of 
activity, shown by struggling, as occurs in bodily pain, is of the 
nature of a reaction and not a primary result. On the other hand 
in the actions expressive of pleasure and happiness there is a 
smoothness and lightness of transition, a buoyancy and expan- 
siveness. We find ourselves in fact using the same words to 
describe the course of the thoughts and feelings and that of the 
bodily movements. Quite naturally and without any thought of 
using a metaphor, we say that our spirits are uplifted or depressed, 
that they expand or shrink. That we do so is surely a testimony 
to the fact that, in the long course of experience during which 
language has been formed, men have felt intuitively the close 
affinity between the form of the affective life and that of the 
actions which express it openly. 

To the primary results of pleasure and unpleasure, as just 
stated, there normally adds itself a further series of affective 
events. The self maintaining course of the bodily life tends to 
prolong itself into the future with a certain momentum. As long 
as there is no impediment the whole process is slightly pleasant. 
But always in the background there is a watchfulness and a 
readiness to take alarm at the first hint of any damage. It may 
be called a certain latent timidity. With any sudden acute pain 
and in some other cases, such as any hint of interference with 
breathing, this latent tendency becomes actualised, and there is 
an immediate note of conscious dread and fear. The primary 
reaction expressive of this feeling is a shrinking and drawing back, 
and this shrinking may by itself serve the purpose of bodily 
preservation, as tending to break contact with the cause of the 
disturbance. In this primary stage it can be said that the spatio- 
temporal form of the expressive action has a close affinity with 
the temporal form of the feeling, which isexperienced asa stoppage 
and withdrawal in the course of the mental life. The subsequent 
stage may take two forms. In any developed mental life some 
external object may be definitely envisaged as the cause of the 
damage or disturbance, and in the first form there may be a 
purposive effort to withdraw from it accompanied by conscious 
fear of the continuance of the unpleasant experience. In the 
second form the living being experiencing an impediment to its 
organic life may turn on the apparent cause and try to remove or 
destroy it. The emotion going with this kind of reaction is anger. 
Here too there is a specific purpose in relation to a specific object. 

Other purposive emotions can be mentioned. It is impossible 
to think of any movement as taking place in a vacuum without 
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interaction with other bodies. The movement of any body tends 
to constrain the movement of other spatially connected bodies 
into its own rhythm. Quick and abrupt movement imposes a 
similar kind of movement on other near bodies, as does slowly 
graduated movement. And so the former appears to inflict shock 
and disturbance outside itself, which the latter avoids. We know 
from our own experience that in anger and hostility towards 
others we are prepared to inflict such disturbance on them, and 
that we wish to spare those we love from shock. Thus abrupt 
movement is taken as the sign of hostility, and slowly graduated 
movement as the sign of tenderness. Quite naturally and with- 
out any feeling of making a transition we speak of movement or 
change in terms applicable both to the physical and the mental. 
We talk of a “violent ’’ contrast or change in the external world, 
and of a “violent”? temper. Similarly we talk of physical 
transitions as “ gentle ’’, and minds too as “ gentle”’. It is in 
fact very difficult to find words descriptive of physical changes 
except those which have also a psychical suggestion. No doubt 
there are many varieties of movement and of feeling, and it is 
difficult to describe them all fully. The inch by inch approach 
of a cat to a bird betokens anything but kindness. But it is 
terminated by a sudden violent spring. The specific movement 
of tenderness is one which may begin with some abruptness, but 
is then checked and moderated, especially at the moment of 
contact, into a slow graduation. 

In speaking of expressive actions it has been my intention as a 
tule to include both bodily movements and utterances. But 
some further remarks on uttered sounds seem to be required. We 
undoubtedly tend to think of emotion as being shown in the tones 
of the voice. But it would be difficult to establish any direct 
relation between timbre and pitch of the voice and the character 
of the emotion. There is probably some relation between the 
fact of felt pain and the tone of the shriek or groan which it wrings 
froma man. But the physiological connexion remains, so far as 
I know, obscure. If, however, we confine our attention only to 
the temporal form of the sounds, it is clear that there is the same 
relationship as in the case of movements. In this connexion we 
must think both of the temporal rhythm of the sounds, and also 
of the difference between up and down which is immediately 
suggested by differences of pitch. Joy shows itself in lightsome 
carolling or singing with quick and easy transitions. The sounds 
of melancholy are monotonous and heavy. A sharp stab of pain 
wrings from a man a quick gasp or shriek, and long low moans 
show a drawn-out agony. Excitement is shown in abrupt 
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variations. Other examples can be given which are perhaps less 
obvious. Utterances which are entirely on one level are usually 
called flat and expressionless. Any utterance, whether in 
ordinary speech or in singing, must have a certain amount of 
vibrato, if it is to show emotion. It is only the excessive vibrato 
that musical critics object to. It is the particular function of a 
moderate vibrato to express excitement or intensity of feeling, 
which is at the same time kept under control so as to move firmly 
and directly on its course. 

The question is now whether from this detailed account of the 
actions expressive of feeling and emotion we are able to confirm 
the idea, put forward tentatively already, that it is possible to 
have a direct knowledge of an emotion through the form of its 
external manifestations. It can be claimed that, in at least a 
great many kinds of feeling and emotion, an identity or close 
resemblance has been shown between the temporal form of the 
conscious event and that of the external expressive action. The 
most doubtful point is that of the exact status of conation and 
purpose in any scheme of this kind. It deserves special mention 
because the Gestaltist school has tried to show that conation can 
be interpreted in terms of forces operating in an electro-magnetic 
field, and that we can observe purpose in human actions, as we 
can the stresses and strains in a field of force.1 A possible 
answer to this thesis would be to say that the spatio-temporal 
form of a movement as mere change of location in relation to 
other bodies could be described exhaustively in mathematical 
terms giving nothing but ratios of velocities, time intervals, etc., 
and that from such a description the form could be completely 
reconstructed ; to speak of a “force’’, such as gravitation, 
introduces something new, 7.e. the idea of the “force ’’ as having 
a direction towards the future, even when no actual movement 
is taking place ; such pressures and strains are not directly ob- 
servable until released into movement. On the whole, however, I 
do not think we are compelled to go into these complex arguments 
on one side or the other. We known as much (or as little) about 
the inner essence of human conation as about that of electro- 
magnetic forces. We must confine ourselves here to psycho- 
logical experience. From this point of view we can say that 
feelings, such as pleasure and unpleasure, pass on into the 


1See Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology, Chap. II. At the same 
time acknowledgment must be made of some debt to the general principles 
of the Gestaltists. The chief relevant passages on the subject of the 
knowledge of other minds are, so far as I know, Kéhler, Gestalt Psychology, 
pp. 180-206, and Koffka, op. cit., pp. 654-661. 
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external actions a conative character similar to that which they 
themselves possess. Buoyancy and ease in the course of the 
mental life, which are the marks of happiness, result from 
successful self-assertion against obstruction. And so too free- 
dom and lightness in movement is a sign that resistant forces are 
being overcome. The conative character can be transmitted in 
and with the temporal form. This will hold even where the 
relation of the emotion to an object is more specific, as in 
fear, anger or love. The feelings of an angry man are directed 
violently and abruptly towards the object of his anger, and his 
actions in the material world may be similarly directed. Tender 
love is a refraining and checking influence, both in thought and 
in action. 

This, however, would in any case on e a limitation of the 
theory of identity of form. A more mental objection can 
be made, which affects the whole pr. ap» The question that 
can be asked is whether in the case of any and every kind of 
feeling, whether purposive or non-purposive, we can ever read its 
inner nature from its outer manifestation with complete certainty. 
The facts which are of importance in this connexion are those of 
illusion and error, and crop up in our ordinary experience. As 
already stated, a form, spatial or temporal, can be exhaustively 
described in terms containing nothing but mathematical formulae. 
There are those who point out that the material world is actually 
made up of fields of force and that there is no such thing as a 
purely static existence, describable in geometrical terms. This 
may very well beso. But it is certain that what we perceive with 
our senses as a separate thing, having its own shape, frequently 
does not reproduce correctly the really existing fields of force. 
Take an ordinary shape drawn on a piece of paper. We ascribe 
to it a separate thinghood. But it does not in itself possess any 
force of cohesion separating it from the rest of the paper. More- 
over, we tend repeatedly to import into perceived things a feeling 
of organic wholeness and other kinds of feeling, given primarily in 
our own experience. In the process known to psychology as 
“empathy ”’ we read into external objects all sorts of efforts and 
strains, which we know in our own bodily experience. But there 
is no guarantee that these feelings really exist in the object. In 
fact further reflection and comparison will usually show that the 
objects thus vivified are purely chance selections from external 
nature, and cannot possibly possess any separate life of their own. 

There are further facts which seem to drive this conclusion 
home, those of feignings. Even in those bodies, which really 
resemble our own, and which we assume for practical purposes to 
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be inhabited by minds like our own, we can have no complete 
assurance of the specific nature of the indwelling feelings. Aman, 
though feeling nothing of any real emotion, seems able to produce 
actions and sounds so closely similar to those of real emotion as to 
deceive any and every observer. Conversely, a man, though 
feeling intense emotion, is sometimes able to suppress completely 
all the external signs of it. To do these things successfully is 
difficult. The art of the actor requires skill, study, and training. 
But successful feigning, as well as successful suppression, is not 
impossible. It might be asked how we ever come to know that 
we have been deceived except by accepting as truthful the later 
pronouncements of the other person himself. This is no doubt 
the case, but it does not prove that we can ever have any certainty 
of knowledge. The original expression of emotion or the subse- 
quent denial, being contradictory, cannot both be true. We can 
never be absolutely certain which is true. We have to give up an 
original supposed certainty, derived from the natural expressions 
of emotion, and we can never find it again. It follows that we 
are not justified in wholly identifying the content of a process of 
feeling with the temporal form of that process. I know that the 
inner core of feeling exists in myself and shows itself in actions 
having the same temporal form. But even in myself I can 
distinguish between the conscious feeling and the form of its 
manifestation. So that I can never be absolutely certain that the 
movements of another body are not just an empty shell and 
contain no more feeling of any kind. 

Yet we retain the unshakeable belief in the real existence of 
other selves. All that has been argued against that belief is that 
we can never be absolutely certain of another’s real thoughts and 
feelings in any particular case. Would it not be enough to show 
that in general and on the whole the belief justifies itself, in spite 
of the lack of final and complete certainty ? Would not this be 
in effect the same problem as that of the knowledge of the external 
world in general? We find that often our sensations contradict 
each other, and so see that there must be error somewhere ; we 
can never be quite certain that our senses are reflecting reality 
correctly in any particular case. Yet we retain an immovable 
belief that there is a real external world existing in independence 
of our minds. We can hardly discuss here a question which would 
take us into metaphysical philosophy. But there is a certain 
parallel, which can lead us to think that there is much to be said 
for the idea of a general belief combined with particular uncer- 
tainties in the case of our special problem. I am aware in my own 
experience that an emotion, whether of excitement, fear, anger or 
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tenderness, is the direct cause of certain kinds of movement. The 
relation here is not that of an invariable concomitance of two 
dissimilar events, found to exist in actual experience. The cause 
appears as passing on to the effect an element which is identical 
in each, namely that of temporal form. It is only an element and 
not the whole of the event. That which is transmitted does not 
include the concrete fillmg of the feeling or emotion. But 
through the identity of the temporal form, even if only regarded 
as mathematical or geometrical, it must seem as though effect and 
cause are so closely bound together that the effect could not be 
produced by any other cause. It is natural then to believe that 
this close implication exists in other bodies, and that, when I per- 
ceive the actions of another body, they are the effects of the same 
kinds of emotion as in myself. This belief is not infallible. 
There is a transition of the nature of inference, and illusion is 
possible. But it could be claimed that in general this inference 
works out well and justifies itself in the practical conduct of life. 
But I am afraid we are not yet at the end of our problem. In 
the argument given above, if we test it against actual experience, 
there seems a weak point. In actual fact our general belief that 
in this world we are surrounded by other selves does not appear 
as built up gradually by any kind of inference. Almost from the 
first the human mind seems to assume the existence of other 
minds. Before the child can have had any extended experience 
of the way in which it expresses its own feelings, it apparently 
treats the people around it as beings on the same level of existence 
as itself. Moreover, it often treats inanimate objects in the same 
way, thus repeating the so-called error of “ empathy ”’ or as it 
might be called, primitive animism. It would seem that a more 
deep-seated and fundamental source of this behaviour is required. 
A number of writers (Alexander and Broad amongst them) have 
wanted to base our knowledge of other minds on what they call 
the social or gregarious instinct. Alexander says that in our 
tenderness or dislike (whichever it may be) towards others, we are 
aware of them from the first as beings like ourselves (see Space, 
Time and Deity, II, pp. 31-37). Broad, while attaching some im- 
portance to a direct knowledge by telepathy, gives the chief role 
in forming the knowledge of other minds to this instinct. He says 
that we must suppose that “ the innate constitution of Man (and 
probably of other gregarious animals) is such that when one sees 
any body which in fact resembles his own closely enough, he 
instinctively believes it to be animated by a mind like his own ” 
(Mind and its Placein Nature,p.330,and the chapter, pp. 317-349). 
It — to regard this explanation by reference to an 
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“instinct ’’ as being satisfactory as it stands. The word “ in- 
stinct ”’ in itself only records the fact that something is found to 
be inherited and innate in existing human beings and gives no 
account of its origin in their ancestors or of its true nature. I 
would observe that what we find innate in men is not only a belief 
that other persons exist, but also a desire that they should exist. 
There is given in the nature of man a deeply felt longing, which if 
we like, we can call the social instinct. As we know in ourselves, 
we cannot endure complete isolation and always desire companion- 
ship, and, further, any suggestion even in theory that others do 
not really exist excites our immediate repulsion. No doubt we 
have also a desire for privacy. The idea that others might be 
able at will to read our thoughts without our consent, as in some 
sort of telepathy, also excites repulsion and revolt. But privacy 
itself has no meaning except in a world of other selves. It is 
against the intrusion of other persons that we want to be private. 
We still have a need of others, whether they are in opposition to 
or co-operation with ourselves. It is impossible not to believe 
that this impulse must be original and fundamental in human 
nature and presumably in the nature of all living beings, not only 
those which we call gregarious animals. It cannot be something 
that originated as an accidental variation, and was developed by 
natural selection as favourable to survival. Now no impulse, 
need or longing can be entirely blind. It must include some idea 
however indefinite of that which would satisfy it. As Aristotle , 
said: dpexrixov S€ od avev davtacias (De Anima, 4336, III, 10). 
Without speculating on the possible first beginnings of life in 
the world, we can say with some certainty that every living being, ( 
as we know it, comes into existence in an environment of other ] 
living beings. The impulse or instinct in question (whichever we a 
like to call it) shows itself in the fact that, when a living being is a 
spatially isolated from other living beings, it experiences a feeling i 
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of deep dissatisfaction, of insufficiency, of something wanting. 
Other living beings may come near enough in space to have some 
physical effect on it, and in this way the sense of insufficiency can 
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be removed and the mind feel itself completed. We seem to be t) 
made for companionship and to be restless until we find repose in ce 
it. Ifa human being could ever remain completely isolated, itis | of 
probable that the imagination would try to supply what is needed. co 
It is, no doubt, difficult to conceive the state of mind of a really oc 
isolated man, a Robinson Crusoe, able by some near-miracle to en 
survive without any recollection of a human environment im im 
infancy. But it seems reasonable to believe that in a dim and en 
brutish way he would treat the separable objects round him, cle 
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which would interact with his own life either favourably or 
unfavourably, as having a kind of mental life like his own. There 
would be a sort of primitive animism. 

In any theory of this kind the account already given of the 
actions expressive of feeling and emotion would still play an 
important part. The origin of the belief in other minds can only 
be called a priori. The child, or other primitive being is from the 
first prepared to treat objects as having an existence on the same 
level as its own. But experience leads it to make a distinction. 
Some objects around it, but not all, show a pattern of expressive 
behaviour like its own. It is aware that feeling and expressive 
action are closely bound up together in itself, and must believe 
that they are also closely bound up together in other bodies. It 
is just these other bodies, showing such patterns of action, which 
more especially interact with its own life by way either of resist- 
ance or of assistance, and so it comes to make the distinction 
between the other living being, which is mainly active, and the 
inanimate thing which is mainly passive and able to be manipu- 
kted. Can we call this a direct knowledge of the minds of 
others? To answer this question adequately would depend on 
what we mean by direct knowledge, and whether we believe that 
we ever have direct knowledge even of the material world. At 
the same time it can be called very nearly direct knowledge, as 
based on an identical element in the two series of events, the 
feelings of others and their actions. 

This method of knowing is not applicable to all mental events. 
There is no such approximately direct knowledge of the objects 
of which at the moment another has cognition. One would not 
like to rule out the possibility that there is some instinctive 
awareness in animals, and perhaps human beings, that certain 
attitudes and utterances perceived in others may convey the 
meaning both of an emotion, say of fear, and of a particular kind 
of object to which that emotion is related. But if this kind of 
knowledge exists in human beings it is very limited. The main 
source of our knowledge that another is cognising some particular 
object is language. Words, as we have already pointed out, are 
conventional symbols, and their reference to the external world 
of objects can only be learnt by experience. This experience only 
comes gradually in human beings and forms a stage which must 
occur later than the semi-direct understanding of another’s 
emotions. Moreover, the object both of perceiving and of 
imaging is something extraneous to the subject. Feelings and 
emotions, together with their volitional accompaniments, can be 
claimed to be subjective, to be the core and essence of selfhood. 
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A being that could only perceive the external world, remember it, 
and perhaps compare and calculate about it, would be what we 
call a robot. Without the warmth and driving force of emotion 
no being could be said to be properly alive. Even if there is 
primarily knowledge only of some of the mental events of others, 
this would give a beginning, a point of penetration, and that in 
the most important sector. We should feel and know that the 
barrier is not impenetrable, for it would have been penetrated, if 
only at the one point. Once assured in this way that some 
mental events exist in others to-day, and so that there are other 
minds, we should have a basis on which to build a further work 
of inference. We could infer that there exist in such selves other 
mental events, like our own but not even semi-directly observable, 
and only indicated by the use of the conventional symbols of 


language. 
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V.—MIND AS MINDING 
By A. CaMpBELL GARNETT 


In The Concept of Mind+ Professor Gilbert Ryle has presented 
us with a neo-behaviouristic theory which rejects the traditional 
distinctions of body and mind as either different kinds of stuff or 
different kinds of event or process. The crux of the argument 
turns upon the status attributed to sensory qualities, such as blue 
and bitter, in the theory of perception. Epistemologists have 
usually claimed that we can directly observe such qualities, or 
“sense-data ”’, and that through them we come to know indirectly 
such material things as solid gate-posts and not-so-solid brains. 
But “this whole theory’, says Professor Ryle, “rests on a 
logical howler ”’, namely, that of “ assimilating the concept of 
sensation to that of observation ”’ (p. 213). I wish to question 
the adequacy of Professor Ryle’s analysis of the phenomena 
at this point and I will try to show that his own theory is based 
upon a misleading narrowness in the use of the term “ obser- 
vation ’’ which does not do justice to the facts. In particular it 
fails to take proper account of the factor he calls “ heeding ” 
or “minding”. The reconstructed description of mental 
phenomena which results is one which shows that the ?istinction 
between the mental and physical is not merely categorial, 
but a distinction in kind of event. 

In drawing his distinction between “ having a sensatiicn ” and 
“observation” Professor Ryle insists that “ observing entails 
having sensations”’ (p. 206). But, he says, it also involves 
something more; “to be observing something the observer 
must at least be trying to find something out ”’ (p. 203). “To 
describe someone as finding a thimble is to say something about 
his having visual, tactual or auditory sensations, but it is to say 
more than that. ... What more is being said?” (p. 224-5). 
In answer we are told that it involves recognising what is seen 
or felt, and knowing or thinking something about it, and this 
entails heeding and a certain vigilance and specific expectations. 
Finally this is summed up by saying that the observer of the 
thimble “ is having a visual sensation in a thimble-seeing frame 
of mind ” (p. 230). This analysis of “ what more is being said ” 
by the term “observation”? than by “ sensation” seems, 
therefore, to imply that observing is the having and heeding of 


1 Hutchinson’s University Library, London, 1949. 
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sensations with specific expectations dependent upon past 
experience of a similar sort. This, I would agree, is true of 
observation of physical objects. 

However, our author insists that we cannot legitimately say 
that we observe sensations, but only that we observe objects, 
such as thimbles, robins and gateposts. This is based on the 
contention that, since “observing entails having sensations ” 
(p. 206), therefore “If sensations are proper objects of observation, , 
then observing them must carry with it the having of sensations 
of those sensations ’’(p. 207) and this is absurd. ( 

The absurdity, however, lies in the sense in which it is here 
assumed that “ observing entails having sensations”’. If it is_ | 
correct to argue that “ to observe a sensation ”’ entails “to have 
a sensation of a sensation ”’ then it must also be correct to argue 
that “ to observe a robin ”’ entails “ to have a sensation of a robin.” 
And this is also absurd. We do not have sensations of the objects 
we observe. To observe a man eating an apple does not entail 
having a sensation of a man eating an apple. To observe a 
sensory object is to have at least one sensation, to notice it, and 
to interpret it. The interpretation, so far as it is successful, |} 
involves finding out something about it. It usually refers the } 
sensation to some particular locality and relates it ideationally 
to other items which, together with the sensation, constitute 
the perceptual object observed. And this interpretation simply 
consists of noticing a number of other items besides the sensation, 
including relations, images and other sensorial and ideational 
elements. Thus observing a sensory object entails the having 
of sensations only in the sense that at least one sensation must 
be a part of the total object noticed. It does not entail having a 
sensation of the object in the same sense as it does the noticing 
of the sensation and other details. 

Professor Ryle fails to notice the absurdity involved in his 
argument because, in the illustrations on which his argument is 
based, he substitutes the phrase “ glimpse of ” and “ whiff of” 
for “ sensation of ’’ (pp. 206-7). Yet he has himself noted that 
these are observation-words, not sensation-words. A glimpse 
of a robin is not a sensation of a robin, but a brief observation of a 
robin. And the noticing of ap object is not a part of the total 
object noticed, as the sensation we have in observing an object 
is a part of the total object noticed. A glimpse, therefore, 
being a momentary observation, involves noticing; and the 
notice or glimpse is of the object in a sense peculiar to observation 
words. It is not a part of the total perceptual object as is the 
sensation. Professor Ryle is therefore able to point out that to 
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observe a glimpse would entail getting a glimpse of a glimpse. 
But it is quite incorrect for him to argue, as he does, that this is 
equivalent to saying that to observe a sensation one must have a 
sensation of the sensation. 

At this point the fact should be mentioned that Professor 
Ryle has himself, in the last section of his chapter on “‘ Sensation 
and Observation” expressed serious dissatisfaction with the 
concept of sensation he has been using. He points out among 
other things, that it is only in a somewhat sophisticated sense 
that qualities that appear to be located at a distance from the 
body are called “sensations.” If these qualities were not : 
included in this blanket concept then one could not say that 
“observing entails having sensations,” and the analysis of 
observation which we have criticized would have to be restated. 
I do not think, however, that this suggested change in the usage 
of the term “ sensation,” if adopted, and I do not propose to 
adopt it, would make any but verbal changes in the analysis 
of observation presented in this paper. 

This analysis, I think, refutes the argument on which Professor 
Ryle chiefly relies to show that sensations cannot be observed. It 
remains to present a positive argument to show that they can. 
This is to be found in the fact that sensations can be noticed, 
or may remain unnoticed. The having of sensations is not equi- 
valent to the noticing of them. Professor Ryle quite explicitly 
recognises this fact and in proof of it points to the familiar 
instance of the stopping of the clock, which may be noticed 
although its ticking, up to that point, had not been noticed. 
He also points out that it is quite proper to advise a person to 
notice or pay heed to certain sensations, or not to do so. 

He insists, however, that noticing is not equivalent to observing, 
in the sense in which watching, listening and savouring are types 
of observing. Observing, he agrees, involves noticing or paying 
heed, but the latter, he says, does not involve the former. I 
think, however, that his analysis of observation would involve 
him in agreement with ours, above, that it is a complex process 
consisting of the having and noticing or heeding of various 
sensations, images, relations and other elements of experience. 
He points out that it is “a task which can be arduous ”’ and says 
that “ Observation is finding out, or trying to find out something”’. 
But this is simply the paying heed or attention to various actual 
and possible relations among the sensory and ideational elements 
of experience, including memory. 

While it is true, therefore, that noticing or heeding may be so 
limited and brief as not to involve observation there is no part 
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of observation that is not noticing or heeding something. And 
in the observation of a physical object sensations are part of 
what is noticed. They are therefore part of the total object 
observed and the only sense in which it can be claimed that 
) sensations are not observed is that they are not observed in 
be isolation, because observation is a process of connecting and 
linking up the distinguishable items of experience by noticing 

their relations—including the time-setting in which they occur. 

Sensations, then, are observed; they are observed in their 

setting as parts of a larger whole. That larger whole need not, | 

however, include the thought of them as characterising a physical 
object. It may, for example, simply set them in qualitative | 
i comparison to somewhat similar sensory qualities, present or | 
fi remembered. This is done in savouring. And even Professor 
Ryle admits that savouring is a form of observation (p. 207). 
But we can pay similar attention to a colour or sound, or to a pain, 
a tickle or a sense of nausea or strain. We can observe the 
i changing course of such sensations, think of them as features 
i of a physical condition, or consider them as phases of a world 
order presenting an epistemological problem. Once we re- 
Hi cognise that observation consists of the noticing of items, in- 
y cluding sensations, and not the having sensations of items other 
} than sensations, there is no further difficulty in recognising that 
; we do observe sensations. 

The attempt to set aside the epistemological problem by saying 
if that only physical objects can be observed, while sensations 
t cannot, therefore breaks down. Observation of physical objects 
} is primarily the noticing of sense data ; and each person has and | 
observes his own colour and sound sensa, just as he has and 
observes his own twinges, nausea and touch sense data. This 
does not require that the sense qualities observed must be part | 
i of, or dependent upon, the mind of the observer. They may well | 
be part of a world sensory continuum, and their presentation 
for our observation may be controlled by events such as those 
described by physics, chemistry and physiology. But we do : 
need some theory to explain how two persons, by observing sense 
data which are private in the sense that they do not have and ( 
observe numerically the same data, can nevertheless observe the | 
same physical object as characterised by those sense data. Also | 
we need a theory to explain how sense data can appear to be 
distributed in space outside our heads, although they appear to 
inform us of the existence of a world of physical objecte so 
organised that they (the sense data) can appear only in correlation 
with events inside our heads. It is not my purpose here, however, 
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to develop any such epistemological theory. I wish instead to 
pursue the question as to the proper concept of mind, as this 
develops when we recognise that observing is synonymous with 
a more or less elaborate system of noticing. 

“ Noticing” is one of a number of concepts which Professor 
Ryle gathers under the heading of “‘ minding”. Others included 
are “ heeding ’’, “ trying ”’, “ attending ”’, “ thinking what one is 
doing ’’, “ alertness, interest, intentness, studying ”’. “ Enjoying 
and disliking entail, but are not entailed by heeding”. “.. . 
inspecting and monitoring are themselves special exercises of 
heed ’’ (p. 136). Now the view I wish to present is that these 
terms refer to mental activities or events which, in their inter- 
connection, constitute a mind. A mind is a more or less well 
organised system of minding. Its distinctive feature is, as 
James Ward maintained, the activity of attention. 

This view of mind involves the view that noticing, heeding, or 
minding is something mental, private and episodic, a mental act 
or event. Professor Ryle, on the other hand, insists that there 
are no such entities or events, that mental concepts are dis- 
positional, not episodic. Concepts of heed, however, he describes 
as “mongrel categoricals”’. They are categorical in form and 
they do say something episodic, but they also say something 
hypothetical or dispositional. In saying that a man is driving 
carefully, according to Professor Ryle, we are saying that he did 
something in a specific frame of mind. His acting in that frame 
of mind is a clockable episode, but “ the specification of the frame 
of mind requires mention of ways in which he was able, ready 
or likely to act and react’ (p. 140), i.e. it is dispositional. 
Minding, therefore, would seem to be not an event, an activity 
or an episode. It is a “frame of mind” which can only be 
described by dispositional statements describing tendencies to 
perform certain actions in certain ways. The actions done, 
heedfully or unheedfully, are the actions of looking, listening, 
reading, walking, whistling, etc., which are more or less open 
to observation by both the performer and other persons, but there 
is no mental activity of heeding which can be directly noticed 
only by the person performing it, and only indirectly inferred 
by other persons. 
_ This seems to me an entirely inadequate account of what is 
involved. ‘“‘ Dispositional statements ’’, as Professor Ryle says, 
“are neither reports of observed nor observable states of affairs, 
nor yet reports of unobserved or unobservable states of affairs. 

ey narrate no incidents ’’ (p. 125). “‘ Dispositional statements 
about particular things and persons are inference-tickets which 
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licence us to predict, retrodict, explain and modify ’’the “ actions, 
reactions and states’ of those ‘“‘ things and persons’ (p. 124). 
When, therefore, a man says “I was paying attention to what I | 
ii was reading ”’ is he, in addition to reporting the fact that he was 

i reading, also reporting the occurrence of a further part of his 

i total activity (a further incident or state of affairs) not necessarily 

entailed by the statement that he was reading, namely that he was 
heeding what he read? Or is the claim that he was paying 
attention merely the presentation of an inference-ticket from 
which his hearers could infer such conclusions as that he would 
be able to answer questions on the content of what he had read ? 

If the statement is merely an inference-ticket then its truth 
could only be known by verifying the inferences to be derived 
; from it. For the persons to whom the statement is made it 
certainly can only be verified in this way, and therefore to them 
it is no more than an inference ticket. But the person who makes 
the statement may well claim that he has two ways of verifying 
its truth -to himself. He can test himself by trying to recall 
what he had been reading. And he may recall the experience 
of reading itself and say that he remembers clearly that at the 
time he was deeply interested and attentive. And this he could 
not do unless the paying of attention were a part of the total 
activity, incident or state of affairs formerly experienced and 
now recalled. If the belief that one has been paying attention 
in a certain action is not a belief in the existence of a specific 
phase or part of that action, but a belief in a dispositional 
i proposition about that action, then it could not be verified in 

this way by simple recollection of the action. 

I do not think it will be denied that a person who is attending 
to what he is doing will usually claim, if challenged, to be able 
‘ to assert, on the basis of his immediate recollection of his ex- 
perience, that he knows he has been attending. Other people 
may wish to test his assertion by verifying its implications, but the 
person attending claims to know it directly. Professor Ryle 
says that “if a person has been doing or undergoing something, 
and has been paying heed to what he was doing or undergoing, 
he can then tell what he has been doing and undergoing (provided 
that he has learned the art of telling) ; and he can tell it without 
rummaging for evidence, without drawing any inferences and 
without even momentarily wondering what he should say” 
(p. 137). And he is quite correct in saying that paying heed has ‘ 
this effect. But it is obvious that no one could know that paying 
heed has this effect unless he had observed in his own experience 
that paying heed has this effect. And this means that he must be 
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able to notice that he is paying heed and notice it at the time he 
is doing it. But nothing expressed by a dispositional statement 
can be thus noticed. Whatever can be thus noticed and im- 
mediately reported must be a particular incident or state of 
affairs. In this case the incident is the distinctively mental 
activity of minding, heeding, noticing, attending or trying. 

There is no infinite regress involved in the concept of noticing 
our own noticing. Only at moments of extreme concentration, 
if ever, is attention completely undivided. There is normally 
a span of attention in which a considerable number of distinct 
data are discriminated, and the “specious present ”’ is a real 
process in which a succession of events is noticed as succeeding 
each other. Thus through the span of a present moment of 
experience we can notice a succession of briefer noticings of 
such particulars as sense data and perceptual objects. 

The argument based on so-called “ introspection ’’, which points 
to the fact that many psychological introspectors report that 
attempts to attend to these acts of attention fail to find any such 
acts, does not refute the fact that in ordinary attending we 
can readily notice and report the fact that we are attending. For 
this attempt at introspection is a self-defeating effort. It is a 
concentration of attention; and such concentration limits the 
time-span of the “ specious ”’ present and the number of distinct 
data discriminated. Thus, the more successful the effort at 
concentration becomes, the less complexity there is in the total 
process of noticing or attending, until attention attains that ex- 
treme concentration in which all subsidiary noticings or attendings 
almost entirely give way to the one act of attending to an almost 
undifferentiated datum. Then the introspector may trium- 
phantly report, as did William James, that he has tracked down 
the alleged activity of thinking, cornered it and isolated it, and 
found it to be nothing more nor less than breathing. 

It is not by attempts at special introspection, therefore, that 
we discover our own attentive activity. It is something, how- 
ever, that we are quite clearly aware of in our ordinary moments 
of conscious activity. We can then notice and report, not only 
the fact that we are attending and what we are attending to, but 
also which of our actions are intentional or voluntary and which 
involuntary or unintentional. 

Professor Ryle is at great pains to analyse this element of 
“heeding”, “minding”, or “ paying attention ”’, for it is crucial 
to his theory. It is possible, he recognises, for two actions to 
appear quite similar to the observer, yet one be done absent- 
mindedly and the other with heed, or purposeful attention. 
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“What is the difference’ he therefore asks, “ between going 
merely mechanically through certain movements and trying to 
satisfy some specific requirement by going through, perhaps, 
i perfectly similar movements ?”’ (p. 145). 
if In answer, we are told that at least a minimal part of what is 
meant by saying that a person is applying his mind, or acting on 
purpose, is that he is doing something he has learned to do, some- 
thing for which he has had preparation, but it is also implied 
that he is actually meeting a concrete call and doing so in a 
“ready ’’ frame of mind—ready for a variety of other calls 
which may crop up but have not been explicitly thought of. 
Further, ‘‘ we expect a person who applies his mind to anything 
to be able to tell, without research what he has been engaged in” 
li (p. 147). | 
: How then, and this is the crucial question, can one have this 
knowledge and readiness if there is not, in heeding, some study 
it or inspection of what one is doing and feeling ? Is minding what 
i! one is doing, then, after all, a tandem occurrence, such that what 
i} one is doing may be something publicly observable but the 
minding of it is another activity, hidden and accessible only to 
t introspection ? 
Professor Ryle does not seem to be entirely satisfied with his 
own solution to this problem for he claims only that it is “ part 
of the answer ”’ (p. 147). If I understand him rightly he thinks 
that the heeding or “ready frame of mind ’’ does involve some 
inspection or study of what we are doing but that this is not 
separate and distinct from the total process which is more or less 
completely knowable by an observer. The heedful activity is a 
learned activity and in it, profiting from our past experience, 
we play the dual role of pupil and instructor, directing, enjoining 
and instructing ourselves and following our own injunctions. 
But, just as trying to follow the instructions of another person 
in doing something is not two separate activities, but one total 
activity, so the formulating and following of our own instructions 
is not two, but one total, activity. The images and sensations 
used in the activity are, of course, private to the person performing 
it, but the activity as a whole is publicly observable, even though 
part of its complexity can only be known inferentially by other 
persons. 

In reply to this we may agree that, when minding what we are 
doing we often do find ourselves more or less explicitly enjoining, 
instructing and directing ourselves how to do what we are doing. 
But is it this that constitutes the distinguishing element that 
marks out heedful from unheedful, intentional from unintentional, 
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action ? If it were then the instructing, enjoining and directing 
of our behaviour would have to be done without heed, for other- 
wise heeding what we are doing would be an infinite regression 
of instructing ourselves to instruct ourselves how to do what we 
are doing. On the contrary, it seems clear to me that when I 
perform an action carefully, attending to what I am doing and 
purposively directing my behaviour, then what I do in my role 
of instructor and director is just as heedful as what I do in that 
of pupil and follower of instructions. 

if these considerations are sound then it must be agreed that 
Professor Ryle has not even given part of the answer to the 
question as to what constitutes the difference between a heedful 
or intentional and an unheedful or unintentional action. He has 
tried to explain the distinctive element in minding as an additional 
complexity in the publicly observable action, and has failed. 
Yet it seems obvious that intention, heeding, or minding, is 
something immediately noticeable by the person in whom the 
episode occurs, but only guessed at by other persons. If I 
stretch my legs under the table and kick my neighbour’s foot 
I know immediately whether the action was intentional, but 
he can only guess at the question. If it was intentional then I 
would be aware of the intention before moving the foot and aware 
of it as minding what I was doing during the moving. If some- 
one else noticed my foot move he would not, in the same sense, 
notice my intention. My minding or intention would be no part 
of his experience but it would be part of my experience. It 
would be an inseparable part of my action as experienced. 

This privacy of my intention, or minding, does not make it a 
ghost, or part of a ghost, in a machine, any more than the 
similar privacy (which Professor Ryle recognises) of my muscular 
sensations in moving makes them part of a ghost in a machine. 
The distinction between the having of sensations and the heeding 
of them, noticing or minding them, and between the performance 
of movements and the intentional directing, minding or heeding 
of them, does, however, require rejection of the interpretation 
of “mind ”’ and “ mental”’ as terms having only a categorial 
distinction from terms referring to physical objects. For minding, 
heeding, trying, attending, noticing, intending, purposing, 
striving, and such terms have now to be recognised as referring 
to distinct, observed episodes or events within the complex 
whole of experience. They are activity terms; conative, but 
not all necessarily cognitive. 

Conation is always a form of trying. It is cognitive in the 
form of noticing and observing. Observing is, as Professor Ryle 
says, “ trying to find something out ” (p. 203). Noticing, at its 
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simplest, is doing this in the minimal form of trying to clarify and 
maintain the distinction of a sensation from its background. 
Thus all cognition is a form of trying, a form of conation. There 
is no uniquely cognitive mental act—an act of awareness that 
is not conative. But cognition, because it is conative, is active— 
a mental act. So too are those other forms of conation which 
usually go by that name, or are called efforts of volition. They 
consist, not in trying to find something out, but in trying to 
change something already noticed or observed. The uniquely 
mental constituent in what exists is, thus, the act of trying. 
Mind is minding. 

Trying is episodic, but the episodes may be of greatly varying 
duration ; and though we can notice our trying and our intentions 
we do not always do so. They are then unconscious but may 
still be operative in their tendency to change the course of ex- 
perience or action. Such set conative tendencies are the roots 
of meaning, for a mere sensation becomes a symbol when it 
occurs in such form or company that it stimulates the reaction 
of a set conative tendency to pass from attention to it for what it 
is in its own nature to attention to it as a substitute for something 
in some way related to it. 

When heeding or minding is thus distinguished from that 
which we heed or mind (though not, of course, separable, as 
something that could occur in isolation from any datum or 
object attended to) it becomes clear that a mind can be undet- 
stood as simply a series and system of such mindings or heedings, 
noticed or unnoticed, conscious or unconscious. Mind, thus 
understood, is distinct from its sensory and imaginal objects, 
and from any non-sensory and non-mental entities which 
philosophers, scientists, and other people may postulate to help 
explain the way in which sensations and images occur. But 
this distinction of the conative subject from the sensory and 
imaginal object does not make either of them a ghost though both 
are private and proprietary to the individual person. And it 
is quite unnecessary to postulate the world of sensory objects, 
or any hypothetical non-sensory and non-mental part of the 
world, as a machine. 

The world thus viewed is an interrelated whole not without its 
mysteries calling for solutions which must remain speculative. 
But the mystery of the relations between mental activities, 
sensory and imaginal objects, and the sort of entities the physical 
scientist postulates, is no deeper than the mystery of the cohesion 
in one world of any two of these particulars. We must take our 
world with all its complexities as we find it. 
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VI.—POST-KANTIAN IDEALISM AND 
MODERN ANALYSIS 


By F. H. CLeospury 


Ir is sometimes said, and more often assumed, that twentieth 
century philosophical analysis has finally disposed of the trans- 
cendental ego and related post-Kantian idealist conceptions. 
A discussion of this subject by one trained in, and still faithful 
to, the post-Kantian tradition may be of interest. 

The doctrines which I have in mind are those which an idealist 
would state somewhat as follows :— 


(1) We are self-conscious beings. 

(2) An essential feature of consciousness is a cognitive relation 
between objects and a subject. The subject cannot be exhibited 
as a logical construction of objects. 

(3) Knowledge cannot be regarded as an aggregation or suc- 
cession of particular sense-data, images and feelings. It is 
essentially a process in which a subject judges the existence of a 
world in space and time. 

(4) It is necessary to distinguish the subject from the objective 
self. The distinction is of great metaphysical importance. 

To hold that we are self-conscious is not necessarily to hold 
that whenever a person is seeing, doing, thinking or feeling, he 
has simultaneously an “inner perception’”’ of the seeing, etc. 
I do not believe that one’s perceptions are directed, metaphorically 
speaking, in two directions at once, one “ outward’ and one 
“inward ’’. But in some sense of the term I am clearly self- 
conscious. For instance, in the course of a philosophical dis- 
cussion | may well at some point say “I am sure that I exist ”’. 
It may be thought that this is so obvious as to be hardly worth 
saying, but as I have just rejected “inner perception ”’ it is as 
well to mention that this rejection does not involve the rejection 
of selfconsciousness itself. 

With regard to my second doctrine, ordinary language dis- 
tinguishes the knower—I or he or Mr. Jones—from the object 
known. The doctrine in effect affirms that for propositions 
containing “I ”’ or “my” it is not possible to substitute pro- 
positions meaning precisely the same but which omit reference 
to “I” or “my ”’ and confine themselves to entities like sense- 
data or images or any kind of objects of knowledge whatsoever. 


In other words, no-one has ever satisfactorily defined or described 
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the subject in terms of the objects which the subject cognises or 
has made a logical construction cf the subject out of objects. And 
the reason why they have not done it is that in the nature of 
things it cannot be done. 

Consider the proposition “ A notices that B is followed by C”’. 
This proposition is clearly not equivalent to “ B occurs and then 
C occurs ”’ or even to the proposition “‘ A notices B and then A 
notices C’’. It is the fact of the following that is noticed, ac- 
cording to the first proposition. This is not affirmed by the 
others. The act of cognition which is recorded by the first 
proposition is complex. There is a cognition of temporal 
succession and of the fact that the terms of the succession are 
B and C. 

Now the preceding paragraph is in essence the Kantian 
doctrine of the transcendental ego and of the ultimateness 
of the “form” of time. The subject or ego is not conceived 
as an entity existing apart from that which it cognises. Indeed, 
you could dispense with “ A ’’ in the above proposition, provided 
you used some such phrase as “ There is a noticing that B is 
followed by C”’. But it would be clumsy and inconvenient, and 
since “ a noticing ”’ clearly presupposes a principle of unity which 
connects B and C in the time order, and which can similarly con- 
nect a vast number of other objects, it is convenient to give it a 
name and say “A notices”. That you need this principle of 
unity, as well as B and C, when you are giving an account of the 
cognition of the succession of B by C, is what the post-Kantian 
is asserting when he speaks of the subject as transcending or 
being “ over and above ”’ or “ outside ”’ the time order. Another 
way in which the point has been stated is that “ an awareness of 
succession ”’ is not the same as “a succession of awarenesses ”. 
If feeling B could occur all by itself, and then cease and be followed 
by feeling C, there would not be a cognition of succession. For 
the first would be non-existent when the second occurred and 
there would be nothing to relate the two. A consciousness of 
succession implies not only objects in a time order but a subject, 
whether symbolised by “A” or “a knowing ”’, of which position 
in the time order cannot be significantly predicated. A notices that 
B is followed by C, but A itself cannot be said to precede or 
follow either of them. 

Similarly with extension. On page 123 of Language, Truth and 
Logic (2nd edition) Professor Ayer tells us that sense-experience 
is a whole composed, of sense-contents and not a logical construc- 
tion out of sense-contents. My comment is that an awareness of 
simultaneous occurrences is not the same as a simultaneous 
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occurrence of awarenesses. Professor Ayer’s statement implies 
nothing less than the “transcendental unity of apperception ”’. 

Position in the space order can no more be significantly 
predicated of the subject than can position in the time-order. 
I am no more present to my hand, when I look at it, than I am 
to the Great Bear when I look at that. As objects in my visual 
spatial field they stand on an equal footing. And when I say 
that my hand or the Great Bear is “ present ’’ to me I am not 
saying that the subject “I” is spatially related to either 
of them. Their “ presence ”’ is psychological, not spatial. 

If this analysis is correct, it is in the nature of things impossible 
to exhibit the subject as a logical construction of objects. But 
as Professor Ayer on page 126 of the above-mentioned work 
appears to be attempting such a construction, I ought not to 
ignore the passage. He says: 


All that is involved in selfconsciousness is the ability of a self 
to remember some of its earlier states. And to say that self A is able 
to remember some of its earlier states is to say merely that some of the 
sense-experiences which constitute A contain memory images which 
correspond to sense-contents which have previously occurred in the 
sense-history of A. And thus we find that the possibility of self- 
consciousness in no way involves the existence of a substantial ego. 


It will be clear that I am not claiming that there exists a 
substantial ego if by this is meant an ego which can exist apart 
from the objects which it cognises. But the passage just quoted 
seems to be inconsistent with the post-Kantian analysis as I 
have stated it. It is true that Professor Ayer uses the symbol 
“A”. But he uses it merely as a name for a set of sense- 
experiences ; they “constitute” it. Now I have argued that 
even one sense-experience, since in Professor Ayer’s view it is a 
whole composed of sense-contents, needs a subject or principle 
of unity to justify our speaking of it as a known whole. Similarly 
I have argued that we can speak significantly of a known suc- 
cession of objects only if we postulate a subject. Professor 
Ayer appears to ignore the subject both in treating of the simul- 
taneous unification of sense-contents into a momentary sense- 
experience, and in treating of the unification of successive sense- 
experiences into a “set” or sense-history. For he substitutes for 
the statement “‘a self A is able to remember . . .”’ a statement 
about the factual correspondence (not a correspondence known 
by A) between memory-images and previous sense-contents. 

Now in the view of the Kantians there is much more in self- 
consciousness than this. lf we are to use language about sense- 


experiences and memory images, the idealist’s criticism must be 
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stated as follows. What is involved in self-consciousness is not 
merely that there is in fact a relation between memory images 
and earlier sense-contents and that both terms of the relation 
belong in fact to the A group as part of the sense-history which 
constitutes it. For there to be self-consciousness, A must cognise 
certain events as occurring in a time order, must differentiate, 
at any rate implicitly, its own activity of imaging in general 
and memory-imaging in particular from that of sensing, and must 
recognise that it itself, while as “ real ”’ as any of the items of the 
sense-history, is not identical with any one or any number of 
them. But I should prefer to say simply that when we refer to 
A as self-conscious, we mean that not only are there true pro- 
positions of the type “A knows that B is followed by C”’ but 
true propositions of the type “A knows that A knows that 
B is followed by C”’. My immediate point is that this last 
proposition cannot be replaced without loss of meaning by any 
proposition which omits either of the two expressions “ knows 
that ”’ and substitutes a reference to the occurrence of images and 
sense-contents. 

It is relevant to notice here that this irreplaceability of 
“knows that ”’ and similar expressions is what is meant by 
philosophers who talk of the cognition of universals. Consider 
the proposition “A sees two coloured patches and notices that 
they are similar in shape and dissimilar in colour”. This 
proposition is clearly quite different from a proposition which 
merely states that the two patches occur in what is in fact a 
sense-field and are im fact similar in shape and dissimilar in 
colour. But to point out this difference is toconcede all that the 
believer in universals is saying. There is an obvious connexion 
between what the idealist calls the unity of knowledge and what 
he calls the universal element in knowledge. Both doctrines 
can be stated in terms of the irreplaceability of the subject A 
in the proposition “ A notices that B and C are similar ”’. 

It may be said that my treatment of the second of the doctrines 
I have enunciated has been mainly an exposition and only 
incidentally a defence. But as my defence has taken the form of 
a contention that propositions of a certain kind cannot be reduced 
to propositions of certain other kinds without loss of meaning, I 
will merely add that my contention is based not only on my 
failure to find any different type of propositions to which the 
first kind can be reduced, but on its appearing to me self-evident 
that there are no such really different types. It is of course open 
to anyone to rebut my contention that something cannot be done } 
by doing it. 
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The third doctrine is closely connected with the second. 
Indeed, in discussing the latter I referred to the idealist con- 
ception of the unity of knowledge and to the fact that we ex- 
perience the world in a space and time order. But the third 
doctrine in addition makes it clear that the Kantian idealist is 
not a subjective idealist or a phenomenalist. He sees that the 
infant does not start life by regarding sense-data as its own 
“states ’ and later infer an “external”? world. The human 
being begins by perceiving objects, and it is only at a comparatively 
late stage of his development that he uses the subjective language. 
And even when he does so, his bodily self or empirical self which 
is regarded as owning the states is just as much an object as are 
other persons and material objects. The method of my awareness 
of my own body is not different in principle from the method of 
my awareness of another person’s body. Both alike are objects, 
and if one is correctly described as “ external ”’, so is the other. 

But I often come to the knowledge of what I am myself 
thinking or feeling in a way quite different from that in which 
I come to a knowledge of what other people are thinking or 
feeling. I can know your thoughts and feelings only by ob- 
serving your bodily behaviour, but 1 can know my own thoughts 
and feelings even if my body is giving no appreciable sign. 
People who are gagged and bound, or who are paralysed, can 
still think and feel and know that they are thinking and feeling. 
Does this conflict with my above-mentioned point that when I am 
thinking about myself and my “states”’ I am still thinking 
about an object ? I see no reason to hold that it does. But my 
insistence that we cannot dispense with the subject, coupled to 
an equal insistence that when I am considering my own thoughts 
and actions I am considering an object, leads straight to my 
fourth doctrine. 

Let us approach this doctrine by considering the proposition 
“1 know that I was born in London sixty years ago”. This is 
not, of course, the sort of proposition which we normally utter. 
And even if a man does say this, it does not usually amount to 
more than saying “I was born in London sixty years ago”’ 
in such a tone, or writing it in such a context, that the listener 
or reader is given the impression that there is no doubt about it. 

But the fact remains that in the course of a philosophical 
discussion a person may quite well make such a statement. And 
In such circumstances he may not be concerned at the moment 
with his autobiography, and may realise fully that his hearers 
are not interested in it either. The whole point of the remark 
may be that the words “I know that ”’ can be followed by some 
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remark about himself, and he has selected this particular one at 
random. 

Let us continue to use the symbol “I” for the first “I” 
and let us use “ K”’ for the second. To use Kantian language, 
the first stands for the knowing subject or transcendental ego 
and the second for the empirical ego. To use two symbols does 
not commit us to any metaphysical theory. The reason for 
holding that we need two symbols is that a proposition with K 
as subject can be significant whereas the same proposition with I 
as subject can be meaningless. Consider, for instance, the above 
autobiographical proposition written in the form “I know that 
K was born in London sixty years ago”’. Clearly K is a par- 
ticular person existing in the time and space order, and pro- 
positions which imply such existence—for instance propositions 
which identify him with a set of world-points in the Minkowski 
continuum—and deal with his relations with similar persons and 
things in that order, are significant. They are equally signi- 
ficant if they ignore his body and treat him as a series of psycho- 
logical “ states’. But for the reasons given in my exposition 
of the second doctrine, propositions giving to the knowing subject 
a position or series of positions in the time and space order would 
be nonsense. The I that knows that B precedes C cannot itself 
be said significantly to precede or succeed either of them. In 
the language of post-Kantian idealism, the “I” who is at this 
moment interpreting and expanding his present experience— 
his given “‘ here and now ’—by reference to a judged time order 
with the past gone and the future yet to come, and to a spatial 
world stretching beyond his vision, cannot be identical with any 
of the items in the order which he envisages. 

The instance just given is of a type of proposition which is 
significant abovt K but meaningless about I. In considering 
solipsism we meet a proposition which is false (at any rate there 
are no grounds for holding it true) about K but may be held, on 
quite arguable grounds, to be true about I. Psychologists have 
conclusively shown that we each become explicitly aware of our 
objective self—of K, that is—by contrasting or distinguishing it 
from not-selves, 7.e. from material objects and other people. My 
bodily self is as objective to me as are the bodily selves of other 
people. There are no grounds whatever, then, for the subject (1) 
to judge that while the existence of K is certain, other people 
may be “ figments of the imagination’. But a solipsism of the 
transcendental ego cannot be dismissed by these considerations, 
and this alone justifies the assertation that we need both 
the symbols “I” and “K’”’. It is not necessary for me to 
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argue that the type of metaphysical doctrine which, so to speak, 
centres the whole Universe round a common Ego is true ; to do so 
effectively would need at least a treatise on post-Kantian idealism. 
But the fact that persons who reject the solipsism of the empirical 
ego can hold to that of the transcendental ego—can hold, that is, 
that the Universe is an Absolute Mind which is differentiated 
into finite modes, does present a problem to the philosophical 
analyst. He will have every right to regard these persons as 
outmoded metaphysicians—on one condition. And that is that 
he has really understood their view of the relation of the knowing 
subject to the objective self and has refuted it. 











VII.—NEGATIVE TYPES 
By Hao Wane 


THE simple theory of types T deals with the relation of belonging 
to (the membership relation) among individuals (entities of type 
O), classes of individuals (entities of type 1), classes of classes 
of individuals (entities of type 2), and so on, ad. inf. The 
fundamental principles (axioms) are three : (1) axiom of compre- 
hension—given any sentence of the theory about the entities of 
type n — 1, there exists a class of type m containing all and only 
those entities for which the sentence is true; (2) axiom of 
extensionality—any two classes of type n are identical (7.e. they 
can substitute for each other in every sentence without affecting 
its truth or demonstrability), ~ en they contain the same mem- 
bers (of type — 1); (3) axiom of infinity—there exists at least 
one infinite class. 

In this theory T, the individuals occupy a peculiar place. For 
one thing, they do not satisfy the axiom of extensionality (2) as 
given, because there are no entities of any type lower than they. 
Indeed, it may be argued that in logic and mathematics there is no 
reason for us to discuss individuals. Thus, in the rival approach 
to logic of the Zermelo kind of class theory, it is now customary 
to omit all reference to the non-class entities which were at first 
explicitly admitted. 

A highly controversial issue about T is the status of the axiom 
of infinity. Unless we assume such a special axiom, the other 
two principles seem to provide no assurance that there must exist 
some infinite class. For example, from the axiom of compre- 
hension we can prove that there is an empty class E of type 1, 
there is its unit class w(E), there is the unit class u(u(E)) of the 
latter, and so forth. But the totality of such classes is not a class 
in T, since they are of different types. Alternatively, we might 
reason as follows. Since there is at least one class of type 1 (viz. 
E), there are at least 2 classes of type 2, 4 of type 3, 16 of type 4, 
etc. Therefore, we can get as big a finite class as we want. 
However, as Russell points out, this is of no help because no 
infinite class would ever be generated by such procedure. 

Somehow many people tend to believe that the axiom of 
infinity is more questionable than the other principles of T, that 
it is, unlike axioms (1) and (2), Sey not analytic nor a priori. 
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For this feeling there is at least one strong favourable argument. 
The consistency of T without the axiom of infinity (3) is known, 
while, in a very definite sense, the question of the consistency of 
T including (3) remains open. 

As a kind of curiosity, we consider an extension T’ of the theory 
T which includes also “ negative types’’. Instead of the indi- 
viduals, let us speak of classes of type O. In addition, we intro- 
duce also (whatever these may mean) classes of type — 1, classes 
of type —2, and so on. The axioms of comprehension and 
extensionality will be reconstrued as covering all these classes 
(n taking every integer as value), and the axiom of infinity will 
be deleted. 

In the resulting theory T’, there are no more individuals, and 
all types are on an equal footing at least in that for each type 
there are both infinitely many types above and infinitely many 
below. Moreover it would seem possible to argue in T’, without 
appealing to the axiom of infinity, that there exist infinite classes. 

Consider, for example, the classes of type 2. By the axiom of 
comprehension in T’, there exists an empty class E, of type 1 ; 
therefore, there is the class u(E,) of type 2, with one member. 
similarly, there exists an empty class Ey of type 0; therefore, 
there exist two classes E, and u(E,) of type 1, and there exists a 
class of type 2 containing these two as members. Similarly, 
there exists the empty class of type — 1, two classes of type O, 
four classes of type 1, and therefore one class of type 2 with 4 
members. And so on. We see that there must exist some 
infinite class of type 2. Similarly, for each type k&, there must 
exist some infinite class of type k. 

As another example, consider the universal class V, of type 1, 
which exists by the axiom of comprehension. There also exists 
a class V, of type O such that V, contains all and only the sub- 
classes of Vy. Similarly there exists a class V_, of type — 1 such 
that V contains all and only the subclasses of V_,. And so on. 
It is easy to show, using arguments of the preceding paragraph, 
that each of these classes V,, Vo, V_,, etc., has more than one 
member. Therefore, the classes V,, u(V), and u(u(V_,)), etc., 
are all of type 1 and distinct from one another. Hence, the class 
of type 2 which contains all of them is an infinite class. Similarly 
for every other type. 

The question now is, can we formalise some of these arguments 
in T’ and prove an axiom of infinity with the other principles ? 
It turns out that such formalisation is demonstrably impossible. 
But the reasons are less obvious than in the case of the original 
system T. 
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If we could prove the axiom of infinity in T’, T’ would be at 
least as strong as T since every theorem of T would also bea 
theorem of T’. Therefore, a consistency proof for T’ would yield 
onefor T. According to a theorem of Gédel, the consistency of a 
fairly strong system (such as T) cannot be proved in the system 
itself. Hence, if the axiom of infinity were provable in T’, it 
would follow that no consistency proof for T’ were formalisable in 
T. But this is not true, for it is quite easy to prove the con- 
sistency of T’ in the following manner. If T’ were inconsistent, 
we would be able to derive a contradiction from a finite number of 
cases of the principles of comprehension and extensionality. 
These finitely many sentences contain only variables of a finite 
number of types. Assume x be the lowest type of the variables 
involved. Using well-known arguments, we can then prove the 
consistency of these sentences by constructing a model in which 
the only entity of type ” is the empty class E,. Hence, T’ is not 
inconsistent. Moreover, it is easy to formalise the argument in 
T. Hence, T’ cannot be as strong as T and the axiom of infinity 
is not demonstrable in T’. 

If we look at the arguments for generating infinite classes more 
closely, we shall see that in each case infinitely many different 
types are involved. In order to formalise these arguments in 
T’, it would seem necessary to make induction on the type 
indices. However, since the type indices serve merely as com- 
munication signs from the syntax of T’, such induction can only 
be carried out in the syntax of T’, but not in T’ itself. Hence, 
even without the proof of unprovability, it would be reasonable 
to suppose that there exists no derivation of the < <iom of infinity 
in T’. It would be interesting to investigate whether by com- 
bining T’ with its syntax we might obtain some consistent system 
in which all or nearly all theorems of T have images or graphs. 


Harvard. 
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VIII.—DISCUSSIONS 


QUANTITY, MODALITY, AND OTHER KINDRED 
SYSTEMS OF CATEGORIES 


Proressor G. H. von Wricut, whose paper in Mrnp on “ Deontic 
Logic”’ has developed a theory which his recent Essay in Modal Logic! 
has replaced in its whole, has analysed, with minute and lucid pre- 
cision, the mutual analogies which obtain between various systems of 
categories, called by him in a wide sense “ modal ”’, and, again, the 
analogies between these systems and the classical system of the four 
quantified propositions, usually designated by the vowels A, E, I, O. 
Better still, he has availed himself of these analogies to present, 
mutatis mutandis, a logical theory of several modal systems, in which 
the problem of decision receives a solution. We can but admire the 
ingenuity and the soundness of these parallels, and the skill with 
which the systems suggested by them have been constructed. But 
the consistency of the whole theory does not make it inopportune for 
us to dwell, with a critical mind, on the author’s distribution of the 
fundamental concepts and on the ensuing structure of the diverse 
categorial systems. If the determination of the cardinal notions, 
as well as of the words or symbols by which they are designated, is a 
matter of choice, all choices nevertheless have not the same value : 
among them one may lead to clearer and more symmetrical systems, 
where the correspondence from system to system becomes more 
apparent. In this respect one cannot help noticing a certain lack of 
symmetry in the table at the beginning of the book.? I should like 
to suggest some slight modifications which, without altering the main 
lines of the theory constructed upon this table, might render its bases 
more regular and more satisfactory for the intellect. 

Professor von Wright elicits the tetrad of quantified propositions 
from the notion of existence, the notion of universality being treated as 
a derived one, and defined as the negation of existence. The symbol 
U is only an abbreviation for ~ E ~, and therefore the symbol U ~ 
(te. ~E~-) amountsto ~ #. Of course, the order in which 
notions are derived is absolutely free ; and the habit of starting from 
existence is easily explained in an extensional logic. But in the 
present case I see several reasons for preferring the notion of uni- 
versality as a primitive one. Firstly, since the problem is to con- 
struct the system of quantified propositions, it seems more convenient 
to start from the notion which at first sight more directly implies an 


1Minp, vol. Ix, no. 237, January, 1951; An Essay in Modal Logic, 
Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Co., 1951. 
* Essay, p. 2. See the corresponding table at the end of the present 
paper. 
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idea of quantity, as is the case with universality, and to define by it 
existence—or, better, particularity : for the narrow correspondence 
between particularity and existence, as well as the custom which 
prevails in contemporary logic to substitute the latter to the former, 
do not prevent the latter from assuming an assertoric rather than 
quantitative character, and from being, therefore, rather unsuitable 
as a basic notion in a system of quantification. Secondly, if we start 
from existence or particularity, it is normal to designate by A and E 
the two existential or particular propositions E and E ~, and by O 
and I their contradictories : for these are indeed their homologues in 
the classical quantified system. But then the correspondence of the 
meanings is falsified : the propositions which are homologous in the 
two systems are no longer equivalent, each proposition being hence- 
forth equivalent to that of the other system with which it stands in a 
relation of subalternation. It seems therefore preferable to start 
from universality, maintaining in their respective functions the four 
vowels as tradition has fixed them : 


A. i>) equivalent to ~E(&~) 
E. U(+~) ” ~E(&) 
Aes A Sigh, i E(&) 
0. ~U(->) a5 E(&~) 


I know that many authors, in the construction of these tables or other 
analogous ones, especially that of alethic modalities, choose. to start 
from position I. Without discussing the general issue, one may put 
forward as a third reason not to do so in the present case the fact that, 
in the whole table now in consideration, there is one column, viz. 
that of epistemic modalities, where position I is precisely vacant : 
hence a dissymmetry which could be easily avoided if we started 
everywhere from position A, as we are obliged to do with epistemic 
modalities. 

Now it is important to notice—a remark which has a general value, 
and will hold good in modal systems as well as in the quantified one 
—that it often suffices to consider, instead of this tetrad, a mere triad. 
Since the two subcontraries may be, and in fact often happen to be, 
both true, we possibly need not—or perhaps cannot—distinguish 
between them: we do not think of either separately, but of both 
together. Let us designate by Y this third (or fifth) case, which 
results from the conjunction or logical product of and O. In other 
words: as the two contraries! may be both false, between them a 


1The Essay in Modal Logic notes as a peculiarity of the quantified 
system, which it calls “ existential ”, that the propositions in A and E are 
not incompatible, and therefore do not behave as true contraries: “& 


property can be at the same time universal and empty, viz. if the Universe 
of Discourse happens to be empty ” (p. 3). But this happens (1) when the 
propositions are interpreted as properly existential, the pseudo-universals 
being then the mere negation of the pseudo-particulars, i.e. of the affirma- 
tive existentials (there exists no a ~ b, or: no ab): in this case there no 
longer is quantification, and with the classical rules of contrariety vanish 
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middle is not excluded, and we generally do not want to consider 
more than these three cases : yes, no, neither yes norno.1 The third 
possible case is thus formed by the simultaneous rejection of the first 
two, i.e. by the negation of their disjunction or, what amounts to the 
same, by the conjunction of their negations. We thus fall again into 
the case designated by Y, since I and O are the negations of E and A. 
To sum up: starting from A and E, we may think either according 
to a tetrad by attending to their negations separately, or, more 
summarily, according to a triad by looking only at the intermediate 
case. Therefore we must remember that we have five positions to 
consider and to designate, the last of them being the conjunction of 
the preceding two (Y = I & O), or the rejection of the first two (Y = 
AaE); and it will be right, more especially, not to mistake the 
fifth position with one of its two neighbours, and to distinguish them 
in language. 

These remarks find a first application in the quantified system, 
where particularity is somewhat equivocal. The well established 
habit of logicians is to understand particularity as the negation not 
of universality properly, but of negative universality, 7.e. of nullity : 
“some ’’ means “at least one”’ (nonnullus), and is therefore com- 
patible with universality, as when I say : some men are mortal. This 
is, of course, what inclines one to reduce particularity to existence. 
But then we ought not to forget (1) that the terms thus contra- 
dictorily opposed must not be heterogeneous, 7.e. that if we under- 
stand “ nullity ”’ in its intensive meaning which implies a sense of 
modality, “existence’’ must be taken in the same Universe of 
Discourse, and must signify only a possible existence, or an eventu- 
ality, since the negation of an apodictic notion or proposition gives 
only a problematic—and by no means an assertoric—one ; and that 
if inversely we understand “ existence ”’ in its extensive or assertoric 
meaning, then “nullity ’’ must also be reduced to its assertoric 
import of “emptiness’’; (2) that there are, besides this classical 
(eventual, or existential) particularity, other forms of particularity, 
which cannot be suppressed by decree, and which, after all, we cannot 
avoid meeting, no matter what we call them. Whoever has taught 
logic knows the opportunity of preventing students from remem- 
bering only the more ordinary meanings of the word “some ’’, which 


simultaneously those of subcontrariety and subalternation ; (2) when the 
opposition is established between universality intensively, and emptiness 
extensively understood, and therefore awkwardly: now true opposites 
should be homogeneous, and then contrariety obtains between affirmative 
universality (a—> b) and negative universality (a|b), as it does between 
totality (all the...) and nullity (none of the...). These remarks, at the 
same time as they remind us not to confuse, in the quantified system, its 
two possible interpretations, afford us another reason not to identify the 
quantified system itself with the existential one. 

*Examples borrowed from various quarters: decision to do (volo), 
decision not to do (nolo), irresolution ; win, loss, draw; >, <, = 3; tauto- 
logous, contradictory, synthetic ; etc. 
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commonly has a limitative or restrictive import, excluding univer- 
sality: either being compatible with nullity, and then usually 
qualified by a restrictive term, such as “ only ’’, “‘ perhaps ’’, etc., as 
in: only some of these gamesters may win a fortune (not the totality, 
and possibly none at all) ;—or, the more frequent case, excluding at 
the same time universality and nullity, and inserting a middle between 
all and none: some vertebrates are mammals. The logicians them- 
selves have had many discussions on those and similar topics.! 
There are then three sorts of particularity, so that I should like to 
complete as follows the lacunal table A, E, I, by which Professor 
von Wright represents the system which he calls “ existential ”— 
and which we have now a supplementary reason not to call so : 





Universality 

Nullity (negative universality) 

Classical particularity (negation of nullity) 

Restrictive . (negation of universality) 

Neutral oe (conjointed negation of univer- 
sality and nullity) 


KOM Bt 


If we now come to the classical system of modalities, we often find 
in it like waverings in fixing the import of the two words which 
usually designate the non-apodictic modalities. There are, to my 
mind, three rational ways of constructing the table of alethic 
modalities, and what I make bold enough to reproach Professor 
von Wright with, is having chosen a fourth one. (1) A tetrad, in 
which the “contingent ’’, if it occupies a position therein, shall be 
contradictorily opposed to the “ necessary ’’, as the “ possible ”’ is 
to the “impossible ’’. (2) A mere triad, whose third term conjoins 
the last two of the preceding table. The designation of this 
term is uncertain. Professor von Wright expressly defines the 
“ contingent ’’ in such a manner as to give it precisely this mean- 
ing, which is, in fact, the most usual meaning of the word: what 
may be or not be (ontic version), or: what may be true or false 
(alethic version). Other authors, however, use in this meaning 
the word “ possible ”’, as for instance Mr. Arnold Reymond, who 
defines the possible: “ce qui peut étre ou ne pas étre’’.2 Hence- 
forth the term thus once employed can no longer, of course, figure 
in the tetrad without ambiguity. (3) A pentad which combines 
the precedent two tables: one is then somewhat perplexed to 
designate the last three terms. In order to alter as little as 
possible the table now under discussion, I shall keep the words 
“ possible ’’ and “contingent ’’ with the meaning given to them 
in the same table, and call “‘ unnecessary’, for want of a better 


1 Cf. e.g. the controversy between S. Ginzberg and L. Couturat on the 
existential import of particular propositions in Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale, January and March, 1913, March, 1914. 

2‘ Remarques sur les modalités de l’étre”, Revue philosophique, 
January, 1948, p. 39. 
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term,! what is contradictorily opposed to the necessary alone. But, 
whatever the terminology may be, the exact arrangement of the 
corresponding ideas in one’s mind is not immaterial. Above all we 
should not confuse the two positions Oand Y. Either we understand 
“contingent ’’ in the meaning of Y, and then we can only include it 
in the triad or the pentad, which both admit of position Y. Or we 
introduce it into the tetrad: but then we must understand it with 
the meaning of O. What seems to me faulty in the table now 
examined, is that it is given for a tetrad, whereas it really pictures 
a lacunal pentad A, E, I, Y, wherein position O is lacking, being 
usurped by Y. This awkwardness in the presentation would be less 
troublesome if the author’s whole theory did not precisely rest upon 
the idea of a narrow analogy between his own modal systems and the 
received quantified system A, E, I, O: which almost invincibly 
brings us to interpret his “contingent ”’ as the contradictory of the 
necessary alone. We must choose between the intromission of the 
contingent into the classical tetrad of modalities, whose terms cor- 
respond one by one with those of the four quantified propositions, 
and the definition of the contingent as the conjunction of the possible 
and the not-necessary.” 

The same difficulty reverberates on the table of deontic modalities, 
where similarly a deficient pentad appears as a perfect tetrad. Very 
logically for one who understands the contingent as what is possible 
but not necessary, Professor von Wright brings in, as a correspondent 
to this alethic “ contingent ’’, a deontic “indifferent ’’: indifferent 
indeed is what is permitted but not obligatory, or, in other words, 
neither obligatory nor forbidden. But then, the analogy with the 
quantified system is again destroyed, and for the same reason: the 
place homologous to the negative particular is vacant, or rather 
occupied by an intruder. As soon as the deontic system exceeds the 
triad of the “ obligatory ”’, the “forbidden ’’ and the neutral “ in- 
different”, we must introduce into it a term contradictorily opposite 
to the “obligatory ’’, just as the “ permitted ”’ is opposed to the 
“forbidden”: “facultative ’’ is precisely the name of what is thus 
not obligatory ; hence it will stand in a relation of subcontrariety 


1The analogy with “impossible” may justify this departure of mine. 
But I would willingly consent to give up this term if a better one were 
suggested. For my own part, I am in the habit of using “ possible ” and 
“contingent ” for positions I and O, and of designating their conjunction as 
the “ problematic ”, the word having been, ever since Kant, used with a 
similar meaning. I nevertheless acknowledge (1) that the Kantian “ pro- 
blematic ” designates rather the possible or the contingent, whereas by the 
same term I mean the conjunction of the two ; and (2) that the term has 
the defect of suggesting an epistemic rather than an alethic notion. 

* Sometimes the triadic character of his set of alethic categories is very 
clearly stressed by Professor von Wright, e.g. Essay, p. 59: ‘Contingency, 
necessity, and impossibility form a set of mutually exclusive and jointly 
exhaustive alternatives as regards the modal character of a given pro- 
position ”’. 
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with the “ permitted ’’, the two terms resulting, when taken together, 
in the “indifferent ”’. 

Lastly, there remains the epistemic system. Where the only pos- 
sible fault to be found with Professor von Wright is that, when he, 
this time, presents a correct triad A, E, Y, he makes it appear like a 
defective tetrad A, E, O, in which position I seems to be left unduly 
vacant. This is, of course, another consequence of the initial, and I 
think unfortunate, determination to present as corresponding to the 
fourth position of the classical tetrad of quantified propositions, what 
in fact corresponds to the reunion of the third and the fourth. 
“Undecided ”’ is, indeed, what is neither verified nor falsified, or, in 
other words, what is both dubious (not established) and possible (in 
the epistemic sense of : not excluded). True, there are good reasons 
to join together these two concepts, since if I doubt the truth of a 
proposition I ipso facto doubt its falsehood : for inversely if I did not 
doubt its falsehood I should cease to have any doubt about its truth. 
The two concepts are nevertheless really distinct from one another, 
as are the two to which they are contradictorily opposed, and Jean 
de la Harpe, for instance, is right when, in his Logique de Vassertion 
pure, he underlines this difference and presents the tetradic system 
établi-exclu-possible-douteux. Such a system is rationai, as would be 
one obviously triadic, or again a complete system with five terms. 
What is less rational, is a system which wavers between the triadic 
and the tetradic form, a system which counts only three terms, but 
where one of these occupies a position which is irrelevant to the 
system, and wherein the apparent vacancy of another position sug- 
gests that we have to do with an incomplete or mutilated tetradic 
system. Adhering to the three terms used by Professor von Wright, 
but avoiding to introduce, for the purpose of completing his table, 
the terms of “ doubtful” and “ possible’, because of the alethic 
sense of the latter and of the former often being understood in 
the neutral meaning of the “undecided ”’, I shall borrow from 
Mr. Marcel Boll * those, which seem happily chosen, of “ plausible ” 
(not falsified) and “litigious ’’ (not verified). 

These remarks may be summed up in the following table, which in 
no way overthrows Professor von Wright’s solid construction, but 
perhaps makes its plan more intelligible. I divide his column of 
quantification, so as to distinguish between the quantified and the 
existential systems (for the latter, the deficiency of common language 


1 Paris, P.U.F., 1950, p. 29-31. 

2 Manuel de Logique scientifique, Paris, Dunod, 1948, chap. xvi. Mr. 
Boll indeed understands these terms in a wider sense, each of them being 
for him the mere negation of one of the apodictic terms and therefore 
covering the other three cases, whereas I here strictly mean by them the 
contradictory opposites to the first two. We may notice that the term 
‘‘ plausible ” furnishes us, as it seems, with that epistemic correspondent 
to the alethic “ possible”, for which, according to the Essay in Modal 
Logic (pp. 31-32) there is no single word. 
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von Wright’s table are written in italics. 
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The words that are lacking in Professor 
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Quantified Existential Alethic Epistemic | Deontic 
Universality ~E~ Necessary | Verified | Obligatory 
Nullity ~~ E(empty)| Impossible | Falsified | Forbidden 
Classical 

particularity | E (existing) | Possible Plausible | Permitted 
Restrictive ,, E~ Unnecessary | Litigious | Facultative 
Neutral re E&E~ Contingent | Undecided| Indifferent 




















Of course, the above five-lined table may be contracted into a 
four-lined one by omitting Y, or into a three-lined one by omitting 
I and O, or even into a two-lined one which would then admit of 
various combinations ; finally, it might be reduced to any one of the 
first four lines if we wanted to bring out a primitive undefined notion. 
But to me a four-lined table A, E, I, Y, appears to be irregular and 
If further it obliterates the vacant place O, 
and still more if it claims to remain in exact correspondence with the 
tetrad of quantified propositions, where the positions are tradi- 
tionally A, E, I, O, it surely exposes the mind, when not forewarned, 
to perplexity and confusion. 


somewhat unnatural. 


Toulouse University. 
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Mr. ZIFF AND THE “ ARTISTIC ILLUSION ” 


ConTEMporRaRY philosophical method has, like all methods, its own 
dangers. Two of these seem to be exemplified by Mr. Paul Ziff’s 
article “ Art and the Object of Art ”’. 

The first danger arises from the current preference for conversa- 
tional style, and insistence upon “ordinary ”’ language: it is the 
danger of careless reading, of approaching what is written for careful 
study in the frame of mind appropriate to casual chatter, and 
Mr. Ziff’s treatment of Samuel Alexander seems to have fallen foul 
of it. He writes: 


Thus Alexander arrives at the view that the work of art is distinct 
from the painting ; for the characters we impute to the painting do 
not really belong to it. We speak of solid voluminous apples, but 
there are only thin pellets of pigment on the surface of the canvas, 
Thus there is an illusion, and this illusion is the object of art, that 
which we call beautiful, that which we judge, criticise, evaluate, and 
in general, discuss. 


The passage which Mr. Ziff quotes from Alexander does not im- 
mediately suggest this, and one has only to read the rest of the essay 
quoted ® to realise that it is in fact not so. For whatever reason— 
perhaps because Alexander, lecturing, felt that a paradoxical turn of 
phrase would be welcome to his audience—the essay is clumsily and 
even perversely written, but there is no ambiguity. On the same 
page as the passage quoted by Mr. Ziff we find :* 


As mere marble, so shaped, it belongs to the natural world; but as 
Hermes, the playful god, it has a new reality, compounded of the 
marble and the spectator’s mind. This does not mean any mysterious 
blending of stone and mind, but merely that the stone has qualities 
which it only has so long as it is contemplated by the mind. 


And later : 4 


We may safely, then, conclude that the material of the work of art 
is no mere technical ingredient but vital: that poetry is words of 
a certain sort and a painting pigments, and a statue physical stone, 
idealised to contain the artist’s meaning or his passion. .. . 


Clearly there is for Alexander no question of any “ illusory ” or 
“‘ imaginary ” thing distinct from the painting. How then has Mr. 


1 Minn, October, 1951. 
2 Artistic Creation and Cosmic Creation (1927), in Philosophical and 
Literary Pieces (1939). 
3 Loc. cit., p. 259; my italics. * Loc. cit., p. 265. 
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Ziff been able to make this unplausible mistake ? He provides the 
clue when he tells us later that Alexander “‘ insists it (the work of art) 
is an illusion”; he has surely mistaken the meaning of the last 
words he quotes from Alexander. When Alexander says “the 
illusion is of the essence of the work of art ’’, he means no more than 
that the work of art, the painting or sculpture, must cause in the 
spectator something resembling an illusion before it can be appreciated 
as a work of art. If he had thought that one could not appreciate 
a painting unless one had a headache, he would have said in the same 
sense “the headache is of the essence of the work of art’. No 
doubt he thinks that, if no one took a painted canvas to be a work 
of art, it would not be a work of art ; and that no one would take 
it to be a work of art unless he were the “victim ”’ of this “illusion ”’. 
This may be wrong, but it is surely not absurd ; any more than it 
would be absurd for me to say that Mr. Ziff is both an American and 
a philosopher, though I might be mistaken. 

Mr. Ziff must further have been misled by another sentence which 
he quotes from Alexander : 


And I have contrasted the object of art with the mere percept where 
also half comes from the perceiver’s mind and half from what he 
directly sees: the coloured moving shape is perceived to be a man, 
though sight alone without memory does not say so. 


Mr. Ziff can only be taking the “‘ mere percept ”’ to be the painted 
canvas, but it is not, as the second half of the sentence shows : it is 
a mere percept, a thing perceived—in Alexander’s example, a man— 
which is not also a work of art. 

No doubt there are those who have held the view objected to,} 
and Mr. Ziff is just unlucky in his example ; it is in any case not to 
this point that Mr. Ziff devotes most of his article, but to the notion 
that some illusion is involved in the appreciation of a work of art. 
It is here that he seems to add to carelessness in reading the second 
error to which modern method is liable, that of linguistic intolerance. 
Since certain linguistic habits are believed to have misled certain 
philosophers, there is a tendency to forbid any “loose” or “ inac- 
curate’ use of words to philosophers who have not been misled 
and are not going to be misled, without even considering whether 
the usage in question is not the most convenient, or even the only 
convenient one. It is in this way that Mr. Ziff rebukes Alexander 
for his use of the word “ illusion ”’. 

Alexander is as clear as Mr. Ziff on the point that there is no 
hallucination involved in the “ artistic illusion’? It is, he says, 
“unlike ordinary perceptual illusion ” and “ ceases, therefore, to be 


1 Collingwood certainly does; but by no stretch of the imagination 
could any of Mr. Ziff’s remarks be applied to Collingwood. 
* Since Alexander instances depicted movements, Mr. Ziff’s reference to 
trompe T oeil is pointless. 
25 
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illusion and makes the object significant”. This is clumsy writing, 
indeed ; he expresses himself better elsewhere ? : 


Perhaps the simplest way to understand beauty is to contrast the 
beautiful object on the one hand with a percept and on the other with 
an illusion. As contrasted with the percept, the beautiful is illusory, 
but it differs from illusion in that it is not erroneous. Considered 
from the point of view of cognition, the beautiful object is illusory, 
for it does not as an external reality contain the characters it possesses 
for the aesthetic sense. ... The painted tree looks solid but it is 
not, and no change of my position helps me to see its other side. 





FRANCIS SPARSHOTT : 


In fact, “the artistic illusion ” is no more an illusion than German 
measles is measles or Vienna steak steak. “Illusion ”’ is simply the 
word which comes nearest to expressing what Alexander means. 
Since the common or garden illusion is among the things he wants to 
distinguish “‘ the artistic illusion ” from, the passage is clumsy ; but 
his meaning is clear enough, and the facts to which he refers are 
obvious facts: no change of position will help him to see “the 
other side ”’ of the painted tree. Thus when Mr. Ziff says “ to show 
that all talk of illusion is quite mistaken we must take pains to make 
clear just what is meant in speaking of an illusion’, he would have 
done better to. take pains to make clear to himself just what 
Alexander meant in speaking of “ the artistic illusion”. The truly 
extraordinary thing is that at the end of the first section of his 
paper Mr. Ziff admits that Alexander does not mean that any 
“ordinary perceptual illusion” is involved ; that there is, in fact, 
no deception. But where there is illusion there must be deception : 
does not the dictionary say so? So Alexander has to be told what 
a child would say if he saw railway lines, and be put through the 
rest of the therapeutic mill, on the assumption that it will suddenly 
dawn on him (if Minp is read in Paradise) that he is misleading 
himself by his vocabulary,” and this is why he has been so puzzled.* 
The fact that Alexander shows no signs whatever of being impeded or 
misled by his terminology, or of being puzzled by the vocabulary of 
art critics, is not to the point. He is a philosopher, and lived before 
the Cambridge enlightenment ; ergo, he is puzzled. 

Here again, there are no doubt other people who do speak of 
illusion without qualification ;* but even so I should like to enter 
a timid word in their defence. What does Mr. Ziff want them to 
say? Granted, this is a shockingly bad description of what they 
refer to; but it is an uncommonly useful label. Before we enlarge 
on this we must make clear what Alexander is in fact talking about. 
The examples quoted by Mr. Ziff of critics’ chatter and painters’ 

1 Space, Time and Deity, ii, p. 288. My italics. 

2 Moore has taught us that all philosophers who talk in a queer way 
are misleading themselves like this. 

® Wisdom has assured us that all philosophers are always puzzled. 

4 Cf. Bernard Berenson, Aesthetics and History, p. 79: “‘ Respirational 
values .. . refer . . . to the illusion of soaring into harmonious relations 
with sky and horizon ”’. 
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shop that he thinks have puzzled Alexander are nothing to the 
purpose. 


The real question before us is, to use Alexander’s terms, whether the 
characters we impute to a painting really do belong to the painting 
or not. 

For example, such statements as “the painting has great depth”, 
“the apples pictured are full, solid volumes ”, etc., are held to ke not 
in fact true. 


These are technical terms, applicable only to works of art. Paintings 
have depth ; lakes do not have depth, but aredeep. Pictured apples 
are full, solid volumes ; real apples are just solid. Thus when Mr. 
Ziff says ““ Now I want to say that a Cézanne painting really does 
have great depth ”’ he is not asserting anything which anyone has 
wished to deny. Alexander’s own examples, which Mr. Ziff mentions 
in passing, are of a quite different kind. They are applications not of 
technical terms but of everyday words not to paintings but to the 
objects depicted in paintings. We say a girl moves, and we say that 
a girl in @ painting moves ; but we mean different things. Observe 
that there is no suggestion of contradiction or puzzlement. In Mr. 
Ziff’s favoured examples there is no confusion, because two different 
vocabularies are used. In Alexander’s there is no confusion because 
we normally never have occasion to refer to the stationariness of the 
painted canvas. 

Here is the source of the difficulty. It so happens that Alexander, 
for his own purposes, wishes to allude to the obvious, dull and hence 
seldom mentioned fact that there is a sense in which the moving 
girl is not moving. This is the standard sense in ordinary situations, 
but it is not the normal one when works of art are in question. He 
is led to speak of the normal sense in which we speak of a painted 
figure as “ moving” as being dependent on “ the artistic illusion” 
rather than the other because the standard tests for standard cases 
of motion or solidarity do not here apply. One cannot examine “ the 
other side ’’ of the painted tree ; if one comes back in ten minutes, 
the running girl will still be there. Since Alexander points this 
out himself, there is no occasion for Mr. Ziff to accuse him of “ ex- 
plaining away” the normal description because he thinks its 
applicability cannot be verified. Alexander is further led to 
speak of “the artistic illusion ’’ because this phrase does at least 
approximately indicate his meaning, and there is no accepted 
terminology for describing this familiar but uninteresting fact. 
If I say “ the pellets of paint are motionless, but the girl runs” my 
words may mean that there is a mysterious imaginary object, but J 
don’t, and it is what J mean that matters. And how else should I 
refer to what I want to refer to? Mr. Ziff is fortunate in having a 
whole article to make his point ; our need is for a tag which we can 
attach to the fact whenever we wish to make a passing allusion to it. 
Until Mr. Ziff or some other body provides us with a preferable 
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phrase, we may reasonably continue to refer to “‘ the artistic illusion ”’; 
and neither we nor our attentive readers will make from this any 
unwarranted inferences whatever. 

One final point. Mr. Ziff claims, correctly, that there is no 
illusion because we are not deceived—the painted girl does run, in 
the only sense of that term normally applied to painted girls. But in 
so far as this description of the girl as “running ”’ has point, it is 
because there is some close analogy between the running of a girl 
in the flesh and the running of a girl in oils. The bearing at the 
back of the mind of this analogy is what Alexander calls the “ illu- 
sion”’ which must be maintained: which must in fact, as Mr Ziff 
reminds us, be learnt. And it is true that it is an illusion in the same 
sense as it is true that the girl is running : she is “ running ”’ in the 
only sense in which painted girls may properly be said to be running, 
and the illusory motion is “illusory” in the only sense in which 
painted motions may properly be said to be illusory. The difference 
is that we often speak of painted girls as running, so accept the 
convention at once; we seldom refer to the “ artistic illusion ’’, so 
that Alexander has to invent and explain his new convention. 
He does explain it: why should we pretend not to understand ? 

j Francis SPARSHOTT. 
University College, Toronto. 
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FREEWILL: A REPLY TO PROFESSOR CAMPBELL 


In Minp, October 1951, Professor C. A. Campbell attempts to 
resuscitate the problem of freewill. In the polemical part of his 
paper he argues, in my view quite correctly, that ‘ Positivist ’ 
critics fail to do justice to the grammar of the phrase ‘ could have 
done otherwise ’ as it is used in ordinary language—if I may express 
his objection in ‘ Positivist’ terms. I want in this note to show 
that Campbell’s positive arguments in favour of the freewill 
problem fail owing to confusion on two vital points : (I) the relation 
between prescriptive and descriptive laws, and (II) the nature of a 
determined, 7.e, unfree, action. 

It should first, be noted that Campbell stands in a highly ambivalent 
relation to that hero (or bugbear) of contemporary philosophy, the 
ordinary man. He is sometimes in Campbell’s good graces, some- 
times not. When he is discussing the deficiencies of Schlick’s view 
of freedom, Campbell cites with approval the plain man’s alleged 
conviction that ‘‘ freedom of a contra-causal kind is among the 
conditions of moral responsibility’. But the unfortunate common 
man receives a sharp rap over the knuckles later on. “It would 
appear, then, that the view now favoured by many philosophers, 
that the freedom required for moral responsibility is merely freedom 
from external constraint, is a view which they share only with the 
less reflective type of layman” (p. 456). And: “If on a matter of 
this complexity the philosopher finds that his analysis accords with 
the utterances of the uneducated he has, I suggest, better cause for 
uneasiness than for self-congratulation ” (p. 457). 

Campbell’s equivocal attitude to the common man is due to a 
confusion on his part concerning the nature of the appeal to ordinary 
language in philosophical discussion. No sane person, even when 
philosophizing, supposes that whatever the plain man believes is 
true, if only for the reason that laymen differ amongst themselves 
quite as much as philosophers. No, the point is that in philosophical 
arguments we frequently find expressions which have recognised 
usages in the vernacular but which, in their philosophical senses, 
are being used in accordance with different rules—if indeed this use 
is governed by any rules at all. So that when the sceptical ‘ Posi- 
tivist ’ asks the speculative philosopher “What do you mean by 
‘know ’, ‘ prove ’, ‘ real’ (or whatever it may be) in this context ?” 
he is requesting a specification of the rules governing the philo- 
sophical (i.e. unusual) use of words whose ordinary use is clear and 
which, significantly enough, does not give rise to philosophical 
worries. I must emphasise here that I am not saying either of the 
following two things : that all philosophical problems originate in an 
abuse of language and can be eradicated by some form of linguistic 


1 Minp, p. 451. 
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therapy. Nor am I arguing that all philosophical language is wrong 
or even misleading; the strained and paradoxical language of 
philosophers frequently gives us an insight into logical relationships 
which are obscured by ordinary language. Nevertheless, I think 
that Campbell would have done well to consider the relation between 
his use of ‘ free’ as meaning contra-causal independence of natural 
or divine necessity, with the multitudinous but connected uses of 
‘ free ’ in ordinary language as meaning ‘ not tortured, or threatened 
with a gun, or the sack, or the displeasure of the loved one, etc.’ 
This ambiguity may be clarified by reference to Schlick’s discussion 
of the two main types of law. 





1. Prescriptive and Descriptive Laws. 

Although Campbell gives some attention to Schlick’s distinction 
between prescriptive and descriptive laws, it may seem to some 
readers that he underestimates the importance of Schlick’s warning | 
against confusing the two. It is an insidious temptation and it might 
be suspected that Campbell does not altogether succeed in resisting 
it in the later part of his paper. Yet the matter is not so simple 
as it appeared to Schlick. We have to distinguish between four 
kinds of law-sentences ; the prescriptive-descriptive dichotomy is an 
over-simplification. 

Consider the differences between the following : | 


an 


(a) “ All events in nature are causally related to other events.” 
This may be called the causal law, and it has been formulated in 
various terms by many philosophers. 

(b) “ Heat causes metals to expand.” This is a specific causal 
law. 

(c) ‘‘ Blackmail is punishable by imprisonment.”’ This is a law 
of the land, or, if the solecism may be permitted, a legal law. 

(d) “‘ A batsman can only lose his wicket off a no-ball by being 
run out.” This is a law of cricket ; I shall try to show that laws of 
this kind have logical properties important to the freewill problem. 
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| Now clearly (b) and (c) are instances of Schlick’s descriptive- 
prescriptive distinction ; but how does (a) fit into this dichotomy ! 
It has a quasi-empirical look about it in that it seems to give us some | 


— 


information about the world ; equally clearly it is not the result of 
4 inductive enquiry as are the informative (in a different sense) laws 
of type (b). We also feel inclined to say that sentence (a) is more 
than a mere inductive generalisation to the effect that laws of type (0) 
have been formulated about the world, since the inductive pro- 
cedure itself is based upon, if not its factual truth, at least its 
heuristic value. It is helpful at this point to notice some analogies 
between the causal law and laws of type (d). Law (d) is descriptive 
in the sense that, together with all the other laws of the game, 
it provides a definition of cricket ; thus it is in part constitutive of a 
kind of human activity, although of course it conveys no empirical 
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information about the actual playing of the game as would, for 
instance, a sociological law (which would be of the form (b)) con- 
cerning the age, sex, and class distribution of cricketers. We can 
now see that laws of this kind are conditionally prescriptive ; in 
other words, if you want to play cricket, you’ve got to do it this way— 
otherwise you will be playing another game. This example helps us 
to recognise that the causal law is descriptive only in the sense that it 
is constitutive of a type of human activity, namely natural science, 
in a similar way to that in which a law of cricket describes the game of 
cricket. We have seen that the causal law appears to be informative 
in another way ; it looks as if it tells us that the world is causally 
ordered. Now this is analogous to the way in which a law of cricket 
describes human beings; that is, from the Jaws themselves it is 
possible to deduce certain highly general properties which must 
be possessed by any creatures that play the game. Similarly 
we can make the unexciting deduction that if we successfully seek 
causal uniformities in nature, these uniformities must be there to be 
found. The causal law is prescriptive in that it is constitutive of 
natural science ; that is to say, if we give up looking for causes we 
are no longer practising science—we are playing another game. 

As Campbell correctly points out, the freewill problem arises 
only in connexion with the causal law, not specific causal laws. 
To the extent to which this is a prescriptive principle, Campbell 
is right in interpreting it as an external force determining human 
action ; but the actions it determines are merely those of the natural 
scientist, ¢.e. it is a rule to the effect that in the investigation of 
physical nature uniformities must be sought. (I should perhaps 
anticipate an objection which may be made at this point. There 
is no resemblance, it may be said, between the causal law and laws 
of cricket on the one hand, and laws of type (c) on the other, because 
there is no sanction attached to the former. This however, is not 
entirely true, for the general body of scientific opinion and the 
M.C.C. have considerable powers of coercion. It should be remem- 
bered that when a student is training to become a scientist at a 
school or university, many prescriptive laws concerning methodo- 
logical principles, experimental techniques, etc., are laid down to him.) 

We may conclude from this that the discovery of causal sequences 
in natural events by no means indicates the existence of an overall 
prescriptive “law of nature ’’ coercing events to follow this pattern 
rather than another. This is the burden of Schlick’s view, and as 
I have pointed out, Campbell is in agreement with it in so far as he 
admits that the problem of freewill arises only in connexion with 
the causal law and not specific causal uniformities. Further, we 
have seen that this law operates prescriptively or coercively solely 
in respect of the activities of scientists ; it does not describe physical 
events except in the remote way that the laws of cricket describe 
human beings. A law of nature (in sense (b)) is the observed 
regularity. 
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2. Determinism. 


I shall now try to show that the existence of uniformities of 
this character is perfectly consistent with the kind of human freedom 
required for moral responsibility. In Campbell’s paper it is possible 
to detect two quite distinct definitions of determined action ; 
each of these definitions is not only inconsistent with the other, 
but neither of them is satisfactory in itself. 

(a) An act is determined when it “ flows from the agent’s character’, 
4.e. when it is continuous with past actions so that reliable pre- 
dictions can be made about future conduct. According to this 
definition, consistency of behaviour entails determinism, that is, 
absence of freedom. But we have already seen that absence of 
freedom can exist only in respect of a prescriptive law ; in this case, 
it is the causal law which determines the behaviour of natural 
scientists. Certainly no one can practise natural science without 
looking for causal uniformities, any more than one can play chess 
without the King. This conception of unfree action is also quite 
unsatisfactory in its own right ; for no one, including, I am sure, 
Campbell, really believes that consistent conduct is ipso facto not 
free. For in the life of a virtuous man, a moral act is part of a 
uniform sequence ; @ man may consistently resist temptation and 
always, or nearly always, do his duty. Concerning such a man 
we can make many successful predictions about his future actions 
like: “Smith will never accept a bribe, corrupt the innocent, 
commit murder or theft, and he will always try to promote the 
happiness and relieve the suffering of his fellowmen”’. If Campbell 
were right, we would have to conclude that this man’s choices are 
not free—much less so, in fact, than those of the ordinary man who 
sometimes does his duty and sometimes does not. Are we to say, 
then, that he is free, and hence morally responsible, while the saint 
is not free and therefore not accountable ? 

Consistency of conduct has nothing whatever to do with freedom 
or the lack of it. This can also be seen from the fact that a pal- 
pably unfree act may constitute an interruption in the preceding 
regular pattern of action. For instance, the onset of a nervous 
disease may be followed by radical alterations in behaviour. What 
sort of conduct would meet Campbell’s requirement that an act for 
which the agent is responsible must be one that is “‘ the self’s own” 
(presumably meaning that he is accountable for it), but which is not 
“an expression of his character ’’, ¢.e. discontinuous with his past 
actions ? This condition would perhaps be met by a moral agent 
who always made a point of behaving differently from the way in 
which he had behaved in similar situations in the past. However, 
since there are only a finite number of choices open, some degree of 
uniformity and hence, according to Campbell, determinism, must 
remain. Anyway, this is not freedom; it is slavery to novelty. 
Alternatively, perhaps, the moral agent should base his choices 
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upon some random method of selection, such as tossing a coin ; 
but this again is not freedom, it is the lunacy of Gide’s acte gratuit. 

(b) The second definition of a determined action is that it is 
motived by the “strongest desire ” of the agent, i.e. not by moral 
obligation. This is an old and respectable doctrine, but it will 
not bear examination. For if morally wrong action is not free, 
then we can never blame anyone ; but, paradoxically, we should 
praise the virtuous man. But how could we be entitled to do that, 
if in so doing we praise him for not having chosen wrongly and thus 
becoming a wicked (unfree) man? Campbell here betrays the 
influence of Kant ; but it is worth noting that for Kant it is only in 
so far as our will is determined by the consciousness of duty that we 
escape servitude to the iron law of Nature. Kant never committed 
the error of supposing that a free will was the same as an undeter- 
mined will; he would have found the conception of a “ contra- 
causal ”’ freedom quite unintelligible. 

I have argued that Campbell’s failure to distinguish laws of types 
(a) and (6), and his muddles over the definition of a determined act, 
lead him to formulate a fictitious dilemma in his version of the freewill 
problem. His attempt to escape this dilemma amounts to no more 
than an uneasy compromise. Pointing out that there is “‘ a vast area 
of human behaviour in which predictions on the basis of known charac- 
ter may be expected to succeed ”’, Campbell surrenders this territory 
to the Determinist and reserves for the Libertarian “that small 
sector in the field of choices in which the strongest desire clashes 
with duty ” (p. 461). Now clearly we cannot, as a matter of logic, 
be held morally responsible for actions performed in ethically neutral 
situations. But legally we are certainly responsible for what we do 
in such circumstances. For example, if, in ignorance of the time, 
I buy another pint of beer in a public house at two minutes past ten, 
I am liable to legal prosecution ; but according to Campbell, since 
Iam not in a situation in which desire conflicts with duty, my action 
was not free and hence I am not responsible for it. Campbell quite 
rightly emphasises, in opposition to Moore, Stevenson and others, 
that when we ordinarily say “‘ Smith did X but could have done Y”’ 
we don’t just mean ‘could have if he had chosen to’ but ‘ could 
both have chosen to do Y and done it’. This is both true and im- 
portant ; but why restrict it to situations in which there is moral 
conflict ? Few people, I think, would rest content with being told 
that it is only in moral choices that they can help doing what they do 
do; what is the difference, from the point of view of the agent, 
between choosing whether to tell a lie or the truth, and choosing 
whether to drink tea or coffee? If we are free in the one case, 
we are surely free in the other. And I see no reason for denying 
that we are free in either. 

C. K. Grant. 
University of Nottingham. 
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MR. HIRST’S THEORY OF PERCEPTION 


In his article in Mrnp of October 1951 Mr. Hirst offers us a “ double- 
aspect ’’ theory of perception. I shall argue that whatever may be 
the value of such a theory for other purposes, it does not help to solve 
what Hirst takes as his main problem, namely the fact that the 
physiological theory of perception appears to be self-refuting. 

“ The key to the problem ’’, he writes, “‘ seems to me to be that... 
a person ... and his activities can be observed or experienced in 
several different ways and present several different aspects; and 
neglect of this difference in means of observation or modes of access 
has led to unsatisfactory dualist theory, to the regarding of two 
aspects of the same event, i.e. the same event observed in two different 
ways, as two different events similarly observed, and so to the 
invention of the ghost world of the mind ”’ (p. 495). The different 
“aspects of a person ’’ distinguished by Hirst are— 


(I) the external or public aspect, including (Ia) that corresponding 
to “the ‘naked eye’ level, ordinary perception ”’, 
and (Ib) that corresponding to “ what may be observed with 
the aid of various scientific instruments ’’. 
(II) the internal or private aspect, corresponding to what may be 
attended to introspectively or retrospectively. 


Hirst first illustrates his double-aspect theory by reference to cases 
of pains and emotions—“ if we consider simply the feelings (II) and 
the appropriate brain activity (Ib) of a person in pain or in some 
emotional state, we must regard them as two aspects of one event, 
z.e. as the same event differently observed” (p. 498). He then 
proceeds to outline a similar account of the various experiences of 
imagining remembering and thinking. Now, for philosophers who, 
like Hirst, wish to dispense with such entities as minds or mental 
events the above approach has the merit that it can accommodate 
“ privileged access ’’ without committing one to anything “ occult”. 
For, as Hirst says, “ reluctance to admit either them [#.e. experiences 
like having images] or the sort of privileged access supposed in 
experiencing and introspecting them may be dispelled if it is realised 
that the access is not to a shadow ghost world but to the same events 
or activities as others may observe from without ’’ (p. 499). What, 
however, does this double-aspect theory contribute to the problems 
of perception ? 

Hirst draws a sharp distinction between perceptual and non- 
perceptual experiences, and the above-mentioned cases to which the 
double-aspect theory was, with some plausibility, applied were all, 
according to Hirst, non-perceptual experiences. These applications 
of the double-aspect theory presuppose that when a person A has such 
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an experience, there is an event in A’s brain which is “ accessible to ”” 
(can be observed by) another person, e.g. a physiologist B; pre- 
suppose therefore that B has “ access ’’ not only to his own brain, but 
to A’s brain. One would therefore expect Hirst to contrast per- 
ceptual with non-perceptual experiences on the grounds that the 
former do not, like the latter, provide access merely to events in one’s 
own brain. This expectation is not, however, fulfilled. 

Hirst’s final account of perception consists in conjoining descrip- 
tions of the external and internal “ aspects of perceiving ’’. In this 
application, however, the double-aspect theory does not, in one 
respect, conform to the original model. The central feature of the 
double-aspect theory as previously described and applied was that 
an experiencing subject and a physiologist who is studying the latter 
should both be observing the same event. But whereas the external 
aspect of perceiving is said to be “a chain of causation from object to 
brain’, the internal aspect is not identified with the whole of this 
process, but only with its last stage—the resulting brain activity. 
Hirst’s theory thus belongs to the type to which he objected earlier, 
that it “ makes perceiving the final stage in a predominantly physio- 
logical process, instead of regarding it as the whole process or as 
parallel to it or correlative with it ”’.(p. 494). 

Mr. Hirst sums up his theory (p. 503) in the following statement 
which I split, for convenience, into three parts— 


“ perceiving is a relation between person and external object such 
that a complex of brain activity is caused in him by the 
object, (i) 

“and he has a complex experience which is to be considered the 
same event as the brain activity, (ii) 

“and which seems to the person concerned to be awareness of the 
external object and some of its characteristics.” (iii) 


The use of “seems ’’ in (iii) suggests that Hirst considers that the 
physiologists’ findings debar us from endorsing as literally true 
people’s claims to see (or otherwise have direct access to) external 
objects. This interpretation is confirmed by the answer given by 
Hirst (p. 504) to “the possible objection that on such an account it 
would not seem possible for us to perceive real qualities of external 
objects”’. For in the course of his reply it becomes apparent that 
Hirst is accepting the view that sensible qualities are generated by 
and dependent on processes occurring in the brain. This is not of 
course the language which Hirst uses. What he says is—“ even 
when X sees a red book under normal conditions, his awareness of 
red colour is a mode of experiencing correlated with and the same 
event as brain activity ultimately caused by the book; in other 
words, sensible-quality words have human reference and describe the 
world as we perceive it. Thus in describing an object as red and hard 
we are strictly, though we may not realise it, describing it in terms 
of the experiences caused in us by it under certain standard condi- 
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tions ’’ (p. 504). Ido not know how to interpret this passage except 
on the assumption that Hirst is supposing that sensible qualities are 
generated by cerebral processes. If this is so, he is conceding the 
point which the plain man would make by saying “ on this account it 
would not seem possible for us to perceive the real qualities of ex- 
ternal objects’. Such a critic would consider that Hirst is merely 
evading his point by defining “real quality’? so as to make it 
tautologous to say that we normally perceive the real qualities of 
things. In view of this, Hirst’s theory of perception seems to be just 
as vulnerable as Locke’s. If Hirst’s proposition (iii) is all that we 
are entitled to claim, how could his propositions (i) and (ii) be verified ? 
If Hirst treats (i) as a hypothesis, it is a hypothesis to which Locke 
was equally entitled; and if (i) is a hypothesis, (ii) must equally be a 
hypothesis, since our evidence about brains is of the same kind as 
our evidence about other material objects. If one denies that 
sensible qualities are intrinsic properties of the external material 
objects to which one spontaneously attributes them, surely one is 
exposed to the objection which Hirst considered fatal to Locke’s 
theory—‘“ how do we know that there are any material or physical 
causes or what their nature is ?”’ (p. 493). 

The theory of perception which emerges in the final section of his 
paper is certainly not the common-sense view which Hirst’s earlier 
remarks led one to expect him to defend. The plain man finds it just 
as paradoxical to be told that colours or sounds exist only in his head 
(or brain) as to be told that they exist only in his mind. One does 
not reconcile such a theory of perception with the common-sense view 
merely by conjoining descriptions given by each and calling these 
different “aspects ’’ of the same thing. The physiological theory 
which Hirst embraces is, he says, “a natural inference from the facts 
of physiology ’’ (p. 491), but whether or not it is “ natural ”’ it is not 
the only possible inference. An alternative interpretation of the role 
of the processes studied by physiologists is offered by what Professor 
Broad 4 has called “the selective theory’. Roughly speaking, this 
theory involves saying that the function of the processes studied by 
physiologists is not to generate sensible qualities, but to disclose (give 
us direct access to) the qualities of public (and, in most cases, extra- 
somatic) objects ;? the role of the processes in question being called 
“selective ’’ on the grounds that these processes determine 


(i) which (if any) of the available public objects are disclosed to 
the observer, and/or 
(i) which of the qualities of the latter objects are disclosed. 


1 Scientific Thought, p. 523 et seq. 

2 Broad described the generative and selective theories as rival theories 
about “the production of sensa’”’. This is liable to be misleading, since 
on a selective theory “‘sensa”’ would refer to constituents of public 
material objects, whereas on a generative theory “ sensa ” would refer to 
what Hirst calls “ private immediate objects ”. 
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This type of theory was not fully worked out by Broad and it is not 
my present purpose to try to do this.1_ What Broad treats as rival 
theories (“ generative ’’ versus “selective’’) may be regarded as 
alternative terminologies. Certainly they are not empirical hypo- 
theses for those who accept a form of the Verification Principle. So 
far as the facts go we are free to choose either theory (terminology), 
just as we are free to choose between saying that a prism exposed to 
sunlight separates out a multiplicity of colours or that it produces 
(creates) the latter. If, however, we ask which interpretation of the 
physiologists’ facts is more “ natural ’’, we should surely choose the 
selective interpretation, since it alone reconciles the physiologists’ 
facts with the “ publicity assumption ”’ implicit in the common-sense 
view of perception. If we make this choice, it cannot of course be 
used as an argument for the conclusion that minds should be struck 
off our ontological inventory—nor perhaps for the opposite conclu- 
sion; but the selective theory is at any rate compatible with the 
traditional dualism. 

It may well be asked why so many physiologists and philosophers 
have accepted unquestioningly the “generative’’ interpretation of the 
facts studied by physiologists. One of their reasons is presumably 
the view reflected in Hirst’s statements—‘ The physiological evi- 
dence shows that in perception there occurs a causal chain or trans- 
mission of impulses, . . . there is clearly, from this interruptable 
transmission system, no direct contact between the mind and the 
external world ’’ (p. 492). I shall confine myself to two comments 
on this last issue :— 

(1) An “iron curtain of impulses ”’ is just as awkward for episte- 
mologists as a “‘ barrier of ideas’’. Hirst tells us that we should not 
“reify ’’ minds ; but why should we reify the impulses about which 
the physiologists talk? The latter are inferred from (postulated to 
explain) the behaviour of objects, including scientific instruments, 
which we observe at “the naked eye level’’; so if we do include 
light-waves, neural impulses, etc., in our ontological inventory, we 
must at any rate admit that our evidence for such things is weaker 
than that for objects like apples and electro-encephalograms. 

(2) Hirst considers psi-phenomena only in connexion with the 
question whether brain-activity always accompanies thought, and 
of course they provide no conclusive answer to this question. How- 
ever if psi-phenomena are relevant to the theory of normal perception, 
their main relevance surely consists in the fact that in the cases 
usually referred to as “ extra-sensory perception’, we find people 
responding appropriately to—or, as in many spontaneous cases, 

ving experiences depicting—remote objects or events, in circum- 
stances in which it seems impossible to attribute their responses or 


1The main disadvantage of a selective theory is of course the com- 
plexity of the account of the constitution of material objects to which it 
commits one; but this is, I think, the price one has to pay if one is to 
retain the “ publicity assumption ”’. 
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experiences to any “ interruptable transmission system ”” of the kind 
envisaged by the physiologists. It is of course, an open question 
whether we should interpret such facts in terms of “ direct contact 
between the mind and the external world’; but #f, like Hirst, one 
adopts a causal theory of perception, one is not obliged to deny 
that such facts are properly classed as cases of perception; for on this 
view, “ perception’ means having access to extra-somatic objects, 
qua having experiences caused by such objects. 

C. W. K. MunDLe. 


University of St. Andrews. 
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SYNTHETIC NECESSARY TRUTHS 


SEVERAL papers on this subject have appeared in Mrnp lately but 
I wish to deal especially with those by Mr. Pears and Mr. Toulmin 
in numbers 234 (April 1950) and 230 (April 1949) respectively 
and with Professor Stace’s review of C. I. Lewis’s “ Analysis of Know- 
ledge and Valuation ”’ in the number for January 1948. 

When I consider the examples adduced in Mr. Toulmin’s and Mr. 
Pears’s papers I am tempted to propose the following definition : 
“A synthetic necessary truth is an ambiguous statement which 
becomes an analytic proposition when the ambiguity is suitably 
determined.” If it were not for Mr. Pears’s example (k) I should 
add, ‘‘in accordance with the most common usage of the words 
employed, which is, however, not the only possible one ’’. 

This comes out very clearly in Mr. Toulmin’s example (e), “ The 
first two crews in the draw can’t both get into the final’. 

This he calls a Q-type sentence (his name for sentences embodying 
propositions believed to be both synthetic and a@ priori) and contrasts 
it with (e1) “ In a ‘ knock-out ’ competition in a ‘ regatta’ the first 
two crews in the draw can’t both get into the final”. Which he 
tegards as analytic. 

Unfortunately it does not seem that either (e) or (e") is necessarily 
true. It might well be the rule that if two crews rowed a tie both 
were entitled to enter for the next heat, but any boat actually 
defeated must retire. Such a rule is unusual, but it is quite possible 
and might in some cases be convenient, and it would be impossible 
to deny the name ‘ knock-out competition’ to such a contest. In 
this case neither (e) nor (e!) would be true, and they could only be 
rendered true by introducing definitions which would involve the 
entire recasting of (e). 

What has happened is that an ambiguous statement has been 
replaced by a less ambiguous one. 

The application of procedure of this sort to the remainder of 
Mr. Toulmin’s instances and most of Mr. Pears’s is fairly easy, 
but two are of especial interest. 

Mr. Toulmin gives 


(h) “Seven and five make twelve ”’ 
as a Q-type sentence and contrasts it with— 


(1) “In ‘the arithmetic of natural numbers’ seven and five 
make twelve ” 


as analytic. If the arithmetic of natural numbers were the only 

type of addition logically possible (h) would be analytic. For a 

long time it was believed that it was the only possible type, but 

no logical proof could be given, so (h) became the type of a synthetic 
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a priort proposition. Now it is known that many types are possible 
so (kh) becomes ambiguous, and therefore not strictly a proposition 
until the ambiguity is determined as in (h}). 
~-Mr. Pears gives an example : 

(k) All phosphorus melts at 44° C. 
This is rather unfortunate, as amorphous phosphorus does not melt 
at that temperature, but, apart from this, we notice that any sentence 


expressing a well-grounded generalization is, in Mr. Pears’s words, 
“a synthetic sentence which was continuously confirmed ”’ and so, 
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: ; according to him, might be exhibited as analytic. This abolishes the 
f distinction between synthetic and analytic. The position is precisely 
t ; that set forth in the “ Water-Babies ”’, “If a hippopotamus major 
‘E were ever discovered in a single ape’s brain it would not be one, you ‘ 
know, but something else’. If there were any likelihood that a h 
- substance resembling phosphorus in all its properties except melting 
4 at 44° C. would be discovered the ambiguity of (k) would be manifest. | 
I As we regard this likelihood as negligible, not for a priori reasons, 
but on account of theories based on observation and experiment, ar 
the ambiguity has been deliberately manufactured to yield an as 
7 example. "" 
- The difficulty in all these arises from the attempt to treat as ‘. 
i definite that which is essentially indefinite, namely the meaning of a th 
: word in ordinary usage. ‘ A word alters every time it is pronounced ’ pe 
f (Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion, p. 68). It means 
! one thing to the speaker and another to the hearer. It means th 
i different things in different contexts, and so forth. Of course m: 
' i these differences are usually negligibly small for persons in intercourse, th 
- otherwise communication would be impossible, but they are always wh 
t there and circumstances may make them important. A dictionary ad: 
| definition is intended to set forth that portion of the meaning which of 
F is common to all uses of the word. This is frequently impracticable as 
and a number of alternative definitions are given: a glance at the red 
f i Oxford Dictionary will afford examples. It follows that the attempt ma 
t to give a proof of the truth of any statement from the dictionary wil 
a | definitions of the terms employed is likely to be a failure, and the . 
statement may be taken as a synthetic a priori truth. But it is inc! 
really ambiguous, ¢.e. not really a proposition at all. The speaker an 
must be prepared, if the nature or truth of the statement is questioned, tin; 
to give full definitions of the terms employed, which may be much mes 
longer and more complicated than the ordinary dictionary definitions. oth 
ft If these are familiar to and accepted by the hearers of course their blin 
enumeration will be in practice superflous, but this does not alter all : 
the logical nature of the statement. We 
It may be objected that this theory makes definition impossible give 
if the terms of the definiens are as vague as those of the definiendum. apa 
Perfect definition is, indeed, impossible ; it is an ideal limit to be whic 
continually approached. But, as I have said, connected words v 
and 
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limit each other’s vagueness and this process may be continued to any 
extent. Thus, definitions will, as a rule, increase in complexity as 
they tend towards perfection. There is, however, a possibility of 
reducing this complexity if a more satisfactory set of words can be 
found, but this only gives a fresh starting point for increasing per- 
fection and complexity. The man who prides himself on being 
“ogical” is likely to have contented himself with very imperfect 
definitions, and he is lucky if his syllogisms contain only four terms. 


II 


There are, however, apparently synthetic a priori statements 
which will not yield to the process of improving definition which I 
have described and I will now turn to one of them, namely : 


“A thing cannot be red all over and green all over at the same 
time ”’, 

and I will refer to Professor Stace’s article mentioned above. He 
asks, “‘ Will Professor Lewis say that the definition of red includes 
‘not-green’ and that one can find ‘not-green’ as an element in 
‘red’?”’ and answers the question in the negative on the ground 
that a man born green-blind could perceive red, but would not 
perceive ‘ not-green ’ in it. 

There seem to be two possible answers to this objection. In 
the first place is it certain that the green-blind man and the normal 
man mean the same thing by ‘red?’ They will agree, of course, 
that blood, cinnabar, tomatoes and many other things are red, but 
what about an object which reflects much green light with a small 
admixture of red? The normal man will call it green, the effect 
of the red light being masked by the green, at most he will call it 
a slightly yellowish green, but the green-blind man will call it dark 
red. If the word ‘red’ thus differs in extension for the two men 
may it not also differ in intension? The normal man’s ‘red’ 
will then include ‘ not-green ’, but the green-blind man’s will not. 

Again, even if ‘red’ does not include ‘ not-green ’, does it not 
include “ not any colour other than red?” It is easy to imagine 
a man who distinguished brightness just as we do but did not dis- 
tinguish colour (like an orthochromatic plate), and would it not be 
meaningless to say that what he saw was red, green, grey or any 
other colour? Such a suggestion would be much like saying that a 
blind man could see, but that he could distinguish nothing ; because 
all things were to him always of the same colour and brightness. 
We cannot perceive perceptions as if they were objects, and I can 
give no meaning to “ A’s perception of red is like (or unlike) B’s”’ 
apart from the occasions on which they occur and the reactions 
which they provoke. 

We will then consider the proposition “ nothing can be red 
and any colour other than red all over at the same time”’. This 

26 
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I think can fairly be called analytic, for colour is certainly given as 
distinguishing different parts of the visual field at any moment. 

“Nothing can be red and green all over at the same time” 
then follows immediately from this proposition along with “‘ red and 
green are different colours ’’ and the question then is “‘ how do we 
know the latter?” It is tempting to say that we know it by im- 
mediate perception and in a sense this is true. “A is red”’, “B is 
green ’’, and “ A and B are of different colours ” are all judgments 
of immediate perception, and in a sense the last is the most immediate 
of the three, for it does not entail the previous perception of red or 
green objects, which the other two do. But this perception only 
gives “ this red is a different colour from this green ’’ which is not the 
same as “red is a different colour from green” or “any red is a 
different colour from any green”’, which are what is required. 

Let us again consider (a) ‘“ A is red ’’, (6) “‘ B is green ”’, (c) “ A is 
of a different colour from B”’. As I have said, the last is an im- 
mediate judgment of perception involving nothing beyond the 
actual occasion. But what about “A is red’’. Going beyond the 
present it involves an indefinite number of occasions on which red 
objects have been seen and asserts resemblances between the present 
occasion and these others. It does this none the less because these 
occasions have mostly been forgotten; the word “red”’ recalls 
the outstanding resemblance between them and makes it possible to 
compare them with the present. This is the “ recognition”’ which 
Whitehead calls “‘ one of the ultimate facts of nature for science ” 
(Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 56). 

Thus the three propositions (a), (b) and (c) above involve the 
recognition of which I have spoken and carry with it the recognition 
of red and green as separate colours. (a) may be paraphrased, 
“T recognise A as resembling in colour a mass of previously known 
objects which I have forgotten in detail but which I was accustomed 
to call ‘red’”’ and similarly for (6). From these two and (c), 
it follows analytically that ‘“‘ the things I have been accustomed to 
call ‘red’ are of a different colour from those which I have been 
accustomed to call ‘green’’’, or “red is a different colour from 
green ”’. 

If this analysis is correct the only non-analytic element is “ nothing 
can be red and green all over at the same time ”’ is the recognition 
in virtue of which it is possible to use the words “ red ”’ and “ green ” 
at all, but which needs these words for its expression. This re- 
cognition may perhaps be called synthetic, but is certainly not @ 
priori. It deserves, however, fuller consideration than can be 
given here. 

H. W. CHapMan. 
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IX.—CRITICAL NOTICE 


Aristotle’s Syllogistic, from the standpoint of modern formal logic. 
By Jan fukasiewicz. Pp. xi+ 141. Oxford University 
Press. 15s. 


Tus book is useful, original, lucid, sound, and small: Aristotle 
would have enjoyed it. It will be indispensable to future students 
of his logic, and contains ideas of general interest to mathematical 
logicians. 

It is the fullest version, and the first in English, of a study which 
its distinguished author has been struggling to bring out since before 
the war. As is well known, he has been concerned with Aristotle’s 
syllogistic for more than twenty years. 

An admirable precis of his principal contentions will be found on 
pages 72-76. In the first part (chapters I to ITI) Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the (non-modal) syllogism, as expounded in the Prior Analytics, i, 
1-2 and 4-7, is examined historically, with the object of revealing it 
as a formal logical system and of clearing away the deposit of 
commentators. In the second part (chapters IV and V) the system 
of syllogistic is set out formalistically, with special emphasis on the 
necessity for axioms and rules of ‘rejection’ to supplement the 
customary axioms (of assertion) and rules of (assertive) inference : 
one such rule of rejection, due to Lukasiewicz’s pupil Stupecki and 
published in 1948 in Polish, is claimed to yield the final answer to the 
decision problem in the system of syllogistic. “‘ By the solution of 
this problem the main investigations on Aristotle’s syllogistic are 
brought to an end ”’ (p. 76). 

Since the book claims to, and in general does, establish points 
of real interest, it seems best to cut short the praise and come to the 
queries and criticisms—but let it be said at once that none of these 
affects any very fundamental matter. 

Of the first part, the perhaps rather obvious and irritating criticism 
must be made, that it exaggerates the extent to which Aristotle 
himself was, consistently and self-consciously, on the side of the 
angels. This comes out in two ways: 

(a) Eukasiewicz restricts himself pretty severely on the side of 
Aristotle’s text to six chapters of the Prior Analytics (with admirably 
full use of the ancient commentators), and also on the side of modern 
logic to an exposition of the theory of syllogistic, together with 
certain parts of the theory of deduction (propositional calculus) 
needed as an auxiliary. These restrictions are of course legitimate, 
and even have their advantages: but the effect of them must be 
to leave it more doubtful than Eukasiewicz seems to allow, how full 
and how genuine the agreement between the ancient and modern 
theories really is. When Lukasiewicz does dip into the background 
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on either side, his treatment is sketchy and rather increases these 
doubts. 

(b) While it may be generally agreed that the work of nineteenth 
century commentators on Aristotle’s logic is indeed “from the 
standpoint of logic worthless ’’, still there is ample evidence (even 
in Lukasiewicz’s own book) that some of their confusions were shared 
by, and thus even due to, Aristotle himself. Some confusions, 
moreover, are so insidious that even Lukasiewicz does not, at least 
verbally, keep himself entirely free of them: it is unlikely therefore 
that Aristotle did. 

Lukasiewicz contrasts the familiar “ All men are mortal : Socrates 
is a man: therefore Socrates is mortal”’ with a genuine Aristotelian 
syllogism in three ways : 

(i) It contains a singular term, whereas Aristotle admitted only 
universal terms. 

(ii) It contains concrete terms, instead of letters or variables. 

(ui) It is presented as an inference (‘therefore ’), instead of as an 
implication (‘if . . . then’). 
A discussion of these points may serve to justify the general criticisms 
made above. . 

(i) It has surely not been unknown to Aristotelian scholars that 
Aristotle does not give examples of syllogisms (proper) which contain 
singular terms, though perhaps it has been too little known to general 
historians of philosophy such as Siukasiewicz cites. Doubtless 
Lukasiewicz is right in saying that syllogistic “‘ requires terms to be 
homogeneous with respect to their possible positions as subjects and 
predicates ”’ (p. 7), if that means (as it is better put on p. 130) that 
syllogistic has no application to terms which are not such. Yet it 
is scarcely the case that Aristotle omitted, or actually ‘ eliminated ’, 
singular terms from his system so explicitly as Lukasiewicz suggests. 
Certainly he does not do so in Prior Analytics, i, 27, which Lukasiewicz 
discusses in his § 3—a discussion which illustrates incidentally, what 
was said above about the ancient and modern backgrounds. 
Aristotle is said to be “ inexact ”’ in this chapter because “ It is not 
correct to say that a thing may be predicated of another thing . 
because a predicate is a part of a proposition and a proposition is is a 
series of words having a certain meaning. The term ‘ Callias’ 
may be predicated of another term, but never of the thing Callias ”. 
While this may be perfectly correct, the argument cannot really 
begin until the meaning of Aristotle’s terms, and other passages 
bearing on the subject, have been discussed, and until the meaning of 
Lukasiewicz’s terms also has been explained. If Aristotle is inexact 
here, it is an inexactitude in which he persevered. 

(ii) “ The introduction of variables into logic is one of Aristotle’s 
greatest inventions. It is almost incredible that till now, as far as 
I know, no one philosopher or philologist has drawn attention to this 
most important fact ’’ (p. 7). This can hardly pass. While many 
have perhaps attached no importance to Aristotle’s use of letters, 
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many have also seen its importance, some indeed objecting to it, but 
others, again, admiring it. On the very next page Lukasiewicz 
himself cites two scholars, ancient indeed yet actual, who did do 
this very thing. But we need not take refuge in the ancients: it 
is surely almost a commonplace of text-books on logic to find 
Aristotle, with his use of letters, called the founder of formal logic. 
Stebbing’s Modern Introduction to Logic is an example. What is 
peculiar to Lukasiewicz here is the exaggeration of describing the 
‘ variable ’ as the ‘invention’ of Aristotle, while yet admitting that 
he “‘regarded his invention as entirely plain and requiring no 
explanation, for there is nowhere in his logical works any mention of 
variables ’’ (p. 8, reviewer’s italics). Whitehead states the situation 
more justly, at least of Aristotle if perhaps not of his successors, 
when he writes: “‘ Aristotle founded the science by conceiving the 
idea of the form of a proposition, and by conceiving deduction as 
taking place in virtue of the forms. ... Again, in their theory of 
form, both Aristotle and subsequent logicians came very near to the 
theory of the logical variable. But to come very near to a theory, 
and to grasp its precise application, are two very different things, as 
the history of science teaches us. Everything of importance has been 
said before by somebody who did not discover it” (quoted by 
Stebbing). In Siukasiewicz’s own book there are examples of 
Aristotle’s failure in practice to keep his logic always formal, e.g. 
on pages 9-10 and again § 20 (rejection of invalid moods). 

(iii) This is the most important of the three points. tiukasiewicz 
goes into it in detail on page 21: “It must be said emphatically 
that no syllogism is formulated by Aristotle as an inference with the 
word ‘ therefore ’ (dpa), as is done in the traditional logic... . The 
difference between the Aristotelian and the traditional syllogism is 
fundamental. The Aristotelian syllogism as an implication is a 
proposition, and as a proposition must be either true or false. The 
traditional syllogism is not a proposition, but a set of propositions 
which are not unified so as to form one single proposition... . Not 
being a proposition the traditional syllogism is neither true nor false ; 
it can be valid or invalid. The traditional syllogism is either an 
inference, when stated in concrete terms, or a rule of inference, 
when stated in variables”. Probably no one would wish to question 
that there is some such distinction as Hukasiewicz is here making, 
and one about which there has been endless confusion. Nevertheless : 

(a) It may certainly be doubted whether Aristotle was clearly 
aware of the distinction. He does sometimes formulate syllogisms 
with the fatal dpa: Lukasiewicz (p. 2) cites Post. An. ii, 16 for an 
example of a syllogism (in concrete terms) without dpa, but within a 
line or two Aristotle gives a companion ‘syllogism’ which has the 
dpa. And what of the formulation (e.g. in Post. An. i, 13) which has 
a conclusion beginning with wore? Moreover, fukasiewicz him- 


1 In general the consistent and scientific formulation of syllogisms in the 
Prior Analytics stands in striking and admirable contrast to the formu- 
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self shows that Aristotle’s proofs by reductio ad impossibile (pp. 54 ff.) 
involve treating the syllogism as an inference. Nor is this the 
only such case: Aristotle himself began the futile controversy as 
to whether the syllogism is a petitio principit, which arises from the 
same confusion—it is a pity that Lukasiewicz does not go into this, 
for he would certainly have illuminated it. Lukasiewicz himself 
states that ‘ inferences ’ were first introduced by the Stoics, and that 
the Stoic logic “is not a system of theses but of rules of inference ” 
(p. 48): then is it not reasonable to suppose that the Stoics were the 
first to get clear the distinction between inference and implication ? 
(Though at the same time surely their logic must have made use of 
theses or axioms as well as of rules of inference : and even Aristotle’s 
syllogistic, if formalised, demands rules of inference as well as theses.) 

(b) Few will be satisfied with the terms in which the distinction 
between implication and inference is drawn on page 21, at least 
unless a good deal more explanation is given of such terms as ‘ single 
proposition’, ‘true’ and ‘valid’ than Tiukasiewicz has allowed 
himself. On the account of pages 77-78 it does not look as though 
a syllogism could possibly be a ‘ proposition ’; on page 94 it might 
be, but not-on page 95. On page 94 syllogisms are evidently 
‘true’, yet this is admitted on page 132 to be a peculiar sense of 
‘true’ even for implications with concrete terms; and although 
‘ valid ’ and ‘ invalid ’ are on page 21 preempted for inferences, there 
are places later where syllogisms are called valid or invalid (pp. 74, 
95). Certainly it is likely that allthis could be straightened out— 
but is.it so likely that Aristotle had it all straight already ? 

§ 10, on “‘ The major, middle and minor terms ”’, seems in places 
confused. Undoubtedly Hukasiewicz’s conclusions are correct, viz. 
that the only possible general definition of the middle term is that 
which Aristotle himself in the end gives—the term which occurs in 
both the premisses, and that we can only define the major and minor 
terms, in conformity with Aristotle’s practice, as the predicate and 
subject respectively of the conclusion. But he spends some time in 
criticising two ‘ explanations’ of the middle and of the major and 
minor terms given by Aristotle early on at 25532 and 26321. He 
considers (i) that these explanations are expressed quite generally 
and are intended to apply to all moods of the first figure, whereas 
(ii) they in fact apply only to syllogisms in the mood Barbara, with 
moreover (iii) concrete terms and true premisses. But there seems 
(i) no reason to agree that the remarks are intended to apply to any- 
thing more than the moods in explicit connexion with which they 


lations or (more often) suggestions of formulations elsewhere. In the 
Posterior Analytics in particular, it seems certain not merely that Aristotle 
is often formulating syllogisms as inferences, but that he is treating them 
generally as such; the syllogism is put forward as a method of proof of 
natural facts. Though chosen for special veneration by our fathers, this 
particular work of the Master has heen, in this matter as in some others, 
@ perpetual fount of confusions. 
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are respectively given, viz. in the first case Barbara and Celarent 
and in the second case Darii and Ferio. And although (ii) the 
explanation as formulated does in each case apply strictly only to the 
mood with affirmative major premiss (Barbara and Darii), it seems 
not unreasonable, after Aristotle’s opening sentence in 2532, to 
take “is contained in” to cover equally “is not contained in” 
(= “is excluded from”’). The important point, however, is (iii) : 
why does Lukasiewicz think that Aristotle in speaking of one term 
as contained in another, can have in mind only syllogisms with 
concrete terms and true premisses? He says “It is evident that 
the major term is so-called because it is the largest in extent (reviewer’s 
italics), as the minor is the smallest’: but ‘it is not possible to 
determine extensional relations between variables ’’, only between 
concrete terms: and even with concrete terms, the validity [sic] 
of a syllogism is independent of the relations between their extensions, 
just as their extensions are independent of the positions they may be 
given in a syllogism. All this seems incomprehensible. The correct 
formulation of the syllogism (in Barbara) is (p. 3) 


(S) If A is predicated of all B 
and B is predicated of all C, 
then A is predicated of all C: 


and according to Aristotle (quoted by Lukasiewicz, p. 36, n. 5), 
“to say that one term is included in another is the same as to say 
that the other is predicated of all the first’. Given this much, it 
would seem that we can perfectly well say that in the syllogism (S) 
the term B is included or contained in the term A 4—there is no 
need to bring in concrete terms and their extensions at all, still less 
the truth of the premisses. 

In § 13 there is a slip, leading to unfairness to Maier (pp. 36-37). 
Aristotle says (26034) ‘‘ Whenever the same term belongs to all of 
one subject and to none of another, or to all of each subject, or to 
none of either, I call such a figure the second ”’ : and this Lukasiewicz 
calls simply a “somewhat careless”’ description of the second 
figure. Maier reproduces it as “‘ Whenever of two terms one is 
included, and the other is not included, in the same third term, or 
both are included in it, or neither of them, we have the second figure 
before us””: on which Lukasiewicz comments that this would-be 
characterisation of the second figure is logically nonsense, for the 
reasons (i) that we have not a figure of the syllogism at all, but only 
two premisses, and (ii) that two premisses satisfying Maier’s conditions 
would be “ A belongs to all B”’ and “C belongs to no A’”’, which 
would yield conclusions in the first or fourth figure but not in the 
second. Yet plainly (i) is no more than a carelessness, the same as 


1 Perhaps there is indeed an inexactitude in Aristotle’s formulation here, 
which however Lukasiewicz does not point out: for if the syllogism (8S) 
is an implication, it is not strictly correct that in it A is predicated of all B, 
but only that “ A is predicated of all B ” occurs as (part of) the antecedent. 
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in Aristotle’s own text: while as for (ii), if with Lukasiewicz we 
put (correctly) for Maier’s “‘ B is included in A” “ A belongs to all 
B”, plainly we must not put for “C is not included? in A” “C 
belongs to no A’”’, but rather “A belongs to no C”’, and this 
together with ‘“‘ A belongs to all B”’ does yield a conclusion in the 
second figure, not in the first or fourth. 

ukasiewicz’s exposition of the formal system which Aristotle 
was developing is everywhere illuminating. He explains what 
constants and axioms Aristotle uses, what he might best have used, 
and what rules of inference and auxiliary theses from the theory of 
deduction (propositional calculus) he intuitively invokes. He treats 
Aristotle’s proofs by ‘ ecthesis’ as an adumbration of the doctrine 
of quantifiers: demolishes the superstition that there should be 
‘a’ principle of the syllogism : and shows of the fourth figure that 
it is purely a matter of definition whether we include it under the 
first figure or not, while anyhow there is no reason at all to ascribe 
its invention to Galen. What Galen did invent was a theory about 
polysyllogisms with four terms: and in connexion with this 
tiukasiewicz gives the following formulae for polysyllogisms with 
any number of-terms, due to his pupil Mr. C. A. Meredith : 


Number of terms n 
Number of figures 20-1 
Number of figures with valid moods 4(n? — n+ 2) 
Number of valid moods n(3n — 1) 
* * * * * * 


In the systematic second part, after first explaining his symbolism 
and also, for the benefit of beginners, the theory of deduction, 
Lukasiewicz deduces the whole of Aristotle’s classical theory from 
the four axioms 


— AllAisA 

— Some A is A 

— Datisi 

— Barbara (this plays a relatively minor part), 


using substitution, modus ponens, and fourteen auxiliary theses 
from the theory of deduction. 

Then follow the principal novelties, which concern rejection and 
the decision problem. 

Rejection. Aristotle rejects the invalid moods (i.e. primarily 
the inconclusive moods) by two methods : 


(a) generally, by producing selections of concrete terms which, 
if inserted, verify the premisses but not the conclusion. 


1“ Ts not included in” is being used for 76 ev dAw i) elvar Erépov érépy, 
as in 2532-3, and = “is excluded from”, the formula for the E 
premiss. 
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(b) rarely (? once), by using an argument that, if the implication 
‘Ifathen 0d’ is asserted, but its consequent b is rejected, then 
its antecedent a must be rejected too, #.e. by using the modus 
tollendo tollens. 

Of (a) Lukasiewicz disapproves, though he explains with care and 
lucidity how meticulous Aristotle is in his use of it; for concrete 
terms are not germane to logic and should not be introduced into it. 
(b) on the other hand, he welcomes, pointing out, however, 

(i) that it involves the adoption of certain initial “axioms of 
rejection ”’ (asterisked or ‘starred’ axioms) parallel to the 
customary axioms of assertion ; 

(ii) that, in addition to the modus tollens as a rule of detachment 
for rejection parallel to the modus ponens as rule of detachment 
for assertion, we should introduce also a substitution rule 
for rejection parallel to the substitution rule for assertion. 
This he formulates as follows : “ If B is a substitution of «, and 
B is rejected, then « must be rejected too’. 


He then succeeds in deducing the rejection of all the traditional 
invalid moods by using these two rules and the two axioms of 
rejection 

*59. CKAcbAablac (AAT in Fig. IT) 

*59a. CKEcbEablac (EEI in Fig. I). 


There is real elegance in this presentation, and the role of these 
two particular starred axioms is, as Lukasiewicz remarks (p. 76), 
intriguing. Nevertheless, the same results might be reached by 
introducing quantification, as Lukasiewicz admits on page 95, 
adding however: “‘ But Aristotle knows nothing of quantifiers ; 
instead of adding to his system new theses with quantifiers he uses 
rejection. As rejection seems to be a simpler idea than quantification 
let us follow in Aristotle’s steps’. There seems to be some special 
pleading here. The sense in which Aristotle “uses rejection ’”’ is 
far-fetched : he is shown to have used once, not very self-consciously, 
the modus tollens, but not to have alluded even once to axioms of 
rejection, the more crucial matter. And on the other hand, if 
Eukasiewicz himself (p. 11) can regard the word avayxn at the head of 
the conclusion of Aristotle’s syllogism as ‘‘ representing a universal 
quantifier ’’, surely the idea of quantification is not entirely foreign 
to Aristotie 2 Might we not even regard Aristotle’s production of 
selections of concrete terms in order to show a mood inconclusive 
(t.e that*there is no dvdyxn) as the germ of an existential quantifier— 
which Lukasiewicz himself thinks to be present in another way in 
the proofs by ecthesis ? However, rejection is a genuine, and probably 
the only, alternative to quantification for Lukasiewicz’s purposes, and 
there may be some force in the argument that it is ‘simpler’. To 


10n a point of elegance, the rules of inference for assertion and for 
rejection, given on page 88 and page 96 respectively, might be formulated 
in more closely parallel terms. 
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introduce quantification might be to introduce an unnecessary 
richness into the system; and although, with quantification, we 
might hope to import means of dealing with Stupecki’s undecidable 
expressions (see next para.), such means would probably have to be 
less “simple”? than the mere introduction of Stupecki’s special 
rule of inference for the same purpose. 

The Decision Problem. Besides the classical theorems of syllogistic, 
there are infinitely many others, some of which are not decidable 
by means of the rules and axioms which suffice for the classical 
theorems. Stupecki has given a rule for constructing an infinite 
number of such expressions, all of which we should wish to reject: but 
the rejection of each of which would demand a fresh axiom. The 
same author has, however, also given a special additional rule of 
rejection, the introduction of which is enough to make all expressions 
of the syllogistic decidable: Yukasiewicz formulates this rule as 
follows (p. 75) : 

“* Let « and B denote negative [E or O] premisses of the Aristotelian 
logic, . . . and let y denote either a simple premiss (of any kind) 
or an implication the consequent of which is a simple premiss and the 
antecedent a conjunction of such premisses: if the expressions 
“If a, then y’ and ‘If B, then y’ are rejected, then the expression 
“If a and B, then y’ must be rejected too.’ This rule has the same 
sort of evidence as the traditional and loosely formulated Ex meris 
negativis nihil sequitur. It is emphasised that it is peculiar to 
syllogistic. If we adopt it, we can incidentally dispense with axiom 
* 59a. 

The solution of the decision problem is given in two stages. (i) 
First it is shown that every significant expression of the syllogistic 
can be reduced to a set of one or more ‘elementary’ expressions 
which is ‘ deductively equivalent ’ to it, and therefore such that if 
any one or more of them is rejected it must be rejected, while if all 
are asserted it must be asserted. (ii) It is then shown that every 
elementary expression is decidable. 

In the first stage, most interest attaches to the notion of ‘ deductive 
equivalence ’. One expression is loosely said to be ‘ deductively 
equivalent ’ to another when it is possible to deduce the one if the 
other is asserted and conversely. ‘ukasiewicz points out that such 
deductions are seldom possible unless we use, in addition to the rules 
of inference, a selection of theses from the propositional calculus 
as a basis. He also points out that deductive equivalence as above 
defined will apply only to asserted (true) expressions ; for if we do 
‘assert ’ a false expression, we can deduce anything. But he claims 
to make it applicable to false expressions also, by introducing the 
idea of rejection. Since he has undertaken to show the reducibility 
of expressions of the syllogistic by showing first an analogous 
reducibility of expressions of the theory of deduction (propositional 
calculus), he begins by introducing rejection into the propositional 
calculus, in the shape of his two rules of rejection (modus tollens and 
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substitution) together with a single axiom of rejection (* 10) p; 
and he finally redefines deductive equivalence as follows : 


Two expressions! are deductively equivalent to each other with 
respect to certain theses when and only when we can prove by means 
of those theses and the rules of inference that if one? of those ex- 
pressions is asserted, the other must be asserted too, or if one? of 
them is rejected, the other must be rejected too (p. 110). 

He then gives seven rules for transforming by stages any given 
expression of the propositional calculus into a set of ‘elementary ’ 
expressions deductively equivalent to it with respect to thirteen 
stated theses: analogously, but with a further two transformation 
rules based on four more theses, we can reduce any given expression 
of the syllogistic to a set of ‘elementary ’ expressions deductively 
equivalent to it. 

It must be said that the notion of deductive equivalence does not 
appear to be in common use,’ and that perhaps not much of a case 
is here made out for the use of it, together with the notion of re- 
jection, in the propositional calculus. It is true that, having by 
means of them reduced expressions of the propositional calculus 
to deductively equivalent sets of elementary expressions, Lukasiewicz 
can then show (pp. 115-118) that this reduction leads to a decision 
procedure for the propositional calculus: but this is, of course, not 
specially needed, and since it is on quite different lines from the 
decision procedure, given later, for the analogously reduced ex- 
pressions of the syllogistic, it constitutes something of an interruption 
in the argument. 

In the case of the transformation rules, it is naturally essential 
that, since we are to use them in process of deciding whether the 
original expression is to be asserted or rejected, the same trans- 
formation should be in order whether the original expression is the 
one or the other. Hukasiewicz scarcely brings out this point 
sufficiently. He shows that his first transformation works both for 
assertion and for rejection, but he does not show or point out that 
the others do so (though in fact they do), nor explain how this affects, 
as of course it does, the choice of theses taken as bases. Reverting 
to the definition of deductive equivalence quoted above, our trans- 
formations must be such that if the one expression is asserted the 
other must be asserted too, and also (not merely ‘ or ’) such that if the 
one is rejected the other must be rejected too. 

In the second stage of the argument, every elementary expression 
of the syllogistic is shown to be decidable by means of an exhaustive 
division of all possible combinations of premisses and conclusion 


1“ Or”, it should be added, “sets of expressions ”’. 

2“ Bither’’ would be better than “one’’. 

5 At least for purposes like Eukasiewicz’s. Arguments to show that one 
set of axioms is or is not equivalent to another are a rather different 
matter. 
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(affirmative and negative, particular and universal) into six al- 
ternative cases, with sub-cases, depending on the distribution of 
variables, in the fifth and sixth (all-affirmative) cases. In all the 
cases but one the axiom of rejection * 59 is invoked (and in two the 
rule of Stupecki in addition). While this is striking, it is perhaps 
not substantiated that *59 is, as Lukasiewicz claims, the only 
axiom which could serve this purpose. 


* * * * * * 


Lukasiewicz uses throughout his own ingenious symbolism, 
without brackets or dots, and the formal work is distinguished 
for neatness and care. His explanation of the symbolism for beginners 
is not, however, so easy as he perhaps imagines: and he restricts 
himself unnecessarily, for a printed book, in his selection of founts. 
His quantifiers J7 and 2’ do not stand out from his functors C and K : 
and there would seem to be advantages in perspicuity if instead of N, 
his sign for negation, he were to use, say, an ‘overline’ (p and C 
instead of Np and NC). 

The following which seem to be slips may be noted : 

(1) On page 120, 1. 25, * 100 x * 61. c/b should be * 61 x * 100. 
b/c (we require * 61 to be a substitution of * 100, not conversely). 

(2) On page 45, 1. 31, it is stated that the second law of identity 
can be derived from the first. This seems false, or at any rate in 
conflict with what is said elsewhere, e.g. on pages 88-89. 

(3) On page 111, 1. 22, it is pointed out that there are significant 
expressions of the syllogistic which are not elementary. “We 
have already met such an expression : it was thesis 78”’. But in fact 
we have already met numerous such expressions earlier than thesis 78. 

There is perhaps only one thing in the book which will be found 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, and even it might be charitably put down 
to over-conciseness, had one not been made suspicious by the slip- 
shod work of so many logicians at this point. On pages 77 ff. there 
is an explanation of the basic terms and symbols of the theory of 
deduction and syllogistic which is not adequate nor even, especially 
when taken in conjunction with page 21 and pages 94-95, coherent. 
It does not seriously affect the argument, but it must perplex any 
reader who demands to understand every sentence. It does not 
seem possible for a beginner to understand from the text how 
Eukasiewicz intends the expressions ‘ proposition’, ‘ propositional 
variable’ and ‘ propositional function’ to be used: his uses of 
‘true’ and ‘false’ seem uncritical, his use of ‘ variable’ unclear. 


* * * * * * 


It would be most unfair to end a review of a quite first-class book 
on a critical note. Sukasiewicz’s work on the syllogism has made 
that of all his predecessors, over so many centuries, finally out of date. 

J. L, AUSTIN. 


Oxford University. 
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Social Thought in America. By Morton G. Wurtz. Viking Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii + 260. $3.50. 


ProFEssoR WuHiITE’s book is an essay on the history of social ideas in 
America from the end of the nineteenth, to the thirties of the twentieth, 
century. It is a curious fact (as Mr. W. H. Walsh remarked in a recent 
book) that at the present time, when the analysis of concepts and language 
is being prosecuted with so much vigour and success, philosophers continue 
to concentrate almost exclusively on the natural sciences, as providing 
matter peculiarly suitable to philosophical analysis (although relatively 
few of them are equipped with precise, first-hand knowledge of any 
one natural science), and tend to neglect the social sciences, such 
as history or economics, for example, with which many of them are far 
more familiar—sciences, the condition of whose basic concepts and cate- 
gories are in far more urgent need of examination and classification. It 
is as if the old German division into Natur- and Geisteswissenschaften, which 
modern philosophers do not necessarily accept, together with Cartesian 
contempt for what is not susceptible to mathematical treatment, still 
unconsciously dominates their thought to a sufficient degree to cause them 
to reject the matter, as well as (more understandably) the philosophies, 
of history, as a topic unfit for treatment by clear-headed philosophers. 
Professor White, despite his training as a modern logician, is fortunately 
not inhibited by this tradition and has set himself to examine certain 
notions common to a group of recent American writers whose thought 
appears to him to fall into a single “intellectual pattern”. This he 
describes as being compounded of pragmatism, institutionalism, behaviour- 
ism, legal realism, economic determinism, and the “new history”. To 
this catalogue he later adds instrumentalism. This involves him in 
considering the development of the leading ideas of the historians, 
Charles Beard and James Harvey Robinson, the celebrated jurist Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the sociological economist Thorstein Veblen, and the 
philosopher John Dewey. These thinkers by their writings, and to a large 
degree by their public activities, have profoundly influenced the thought 
and action of their fellow citizens, and indirectly affected European thought 
as well. Yet knowledge of this movement is remarkably exiguous outside 
the United States where it has long occupied the centre of attention, and 
Mr. White’s book is consequently a timely as well as intrinsically valuable 
exposition of this chapter in the history of thought. Since the author 
is not a professional logician for nothing, he fortunately does not confine 
himself to mere description, but adds illuminating analogies and criti- 
cisms, which serve at once to place his authors in an adequate historical 
context and help to assess the intellectual value of their methods and 
conclusions. 

Mr. White begins by explaining that what is common to these thinkers 
who did not compose in the void but in varying degrees knew and in- 
fluenced each other, was firstly what he calls their “‘ anti-formalism ”, and 
secondly their notion of “reality”. The first, as Mr. White very clearly 
explains, means predilection for inductive rather than deductive methods ; 
& tendency to examine every subject in its historical context, in the light 
of its genesis and subsequent career, and a tendency to seek light for the 
illumination of one subject matter from methods successful in another, 
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with a corresponding tendency to represent the whole of human activity 
as being closely interconnected, in many unobvious but none the less highly 
important ways. And conversely it involves a belief that formal treatment 
of subjects in separate compartments, each susceptible only to its own 
method of analysis in terms of traditional categories operative each solely 
within its own field, must lead to distortion, falsification, and ignorant 
pedantry. As for the notion of “ reality ”, the tendency here is towards a 
purely empirical historicism—the notion of the “social flow” the per- 
petually changing patterns of relationship between individuals and their 
institutions of which the empirical laws can be discovered, and in terms of 
which alone “ the truth ” both about matters of fact and about “ values ” 
can be established. Mr. White follows this with a succinct and lucid 
exposition of Dewey’s instrumentalism, for which ideas are “plans of 
action and not mirrors of reality ”, a doctrine hostile to all metaphysical 
speculation and one which lays great emphasis on the “ practical in- 
telligence ”—i.e. ways in which men in fact deal (or could deal) with nature 
and with their own processes. Similarly, Mr. White explains Veblen’s 
institutionalism as the empirical study of economic institutions and of other 
aspects of human culture in terms different in principle from those used by, 
_say, classical economists—e.g. by rejecting such idealised entities as “ the 
economic man” or any other fixed, non-evolving figments. Again 
Holmes’ legal ‘‘realism”’, working along analogous lines, denied that the law 
was something fixed and immutable, or deduced from the timeless principles 
of ethics or political theory, but consisted simply in attempts to determine 
how judges would act—“‘the prophecies of what the courts will do in 
fact, and nothing more pretentious, are what I mean by law”. The law 
thus consists simply of a set of predictions—it is an empirical science con- 
sisting largely of predictions about behaviour of the courts, based on all 
the normal evidence, derived from whatever source that is available to the 
enquirer. This interpretation obviously involves an exceptional degree of 
emphasis on history, not merely the history of the law, but of everything 
else that is relevant, which explains inductively why the laws are as they 
are, and aids in answering the further question whether they are still useful 
in a given society. This Benthamite stress on social utility is another 
factor common to all the thinkers in question, and leads them to profess 
not to be concerned with individual motives or attitudes ; and furthermore 
includes the policy (also derived from Bentham) of seeking to translate all 
expressions of moral significance into empirical descriptive statements. 
In spite of this, Hume, Bentham, Mill and British empiricists generally, 
get short shrift at the hands of these American radicals, because they are 
held not to have been empirical enough, inasmuch as they failed to take 
sufficient cognisance of historical evolution and social, as opposed to 
individual, factors. Thus Beard and Robinson, apart from seeking to 
explain historical evidence in terms of a materialism which, as Mr. White 
shows, they largely derived not from England or Scotland but from the 
more tough-minded doctrines of Madison and Karl Marx, emphasise that 
history is a “weapon for explaining the present and controlling the future”, 
and not “ recitals of moral and military intrigue” and only incidentally 
useful to the philosopher because it alone provides genuine material for his 
analysis for such concepts as “ law ”, “ science ”, “ history ”, “‘ the good ”, 
etc. Mr. White gives an interesting account of Beard’s writings, and in par- 
ticular of his history of the United States in the nineteenth century, as a good 
example of his deflationary historical method, with its emphasis on “ un- 
pleasant’ economic motives as being more genuine springs of human 
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action that those dealt with in the shallower or more idealised accounts of 
conventional Whig or Tory writers, and he brings out well Beard’s and 
Robinson’s concern with social reform in the present—the kind of attitude 
which made Robinson proudly avow that he “ consistently subordinated the 
past to the present ” and that his historical writing was motivated not by 
“ nostalgia for the past but rather by concern for the future”. This went 
with a strong prejudice (held, for example, both by Veblen and Dewey) 
against formal logic and all forms of rigorism, as being mere expedients 
to prop up beliefs no longer supported by experience; and conversely 
was connected with a desire to achieve a kind of naturalistic ethical 
neutralism, which in Holmes, for instance, led to the definition of the legal 
concept of malice as conveying no more than a “tendency, in known 
circumstances, to cause temporal damage ”’ and the like; cr, in Veblen’s 
case to pretend that his celebrated social categories of “ the leisure class ”’, 
“conspicuous leisure”, ‘“‘conspicuous consumption”, “‘ conspicuous 
waste ’’, etc. were, despite their suspiciously pejorative flavour, in fact 
free from all moral significance—purely scientific, purely descriptive. 

Mr. White after faithfully describing the beliefs and methods of these 
radicals, then proceeds to point out certain conspicuous flaws in their 
position. He cautiously observes that while Veblen may have succeeded 
in remaining “amoral” himself, he owed his great influence to the fact 
that he was in fact a moralist malgré soi, and was inevitably regarded as 
such by the impressionable young men of his time ; and implies, what is 
indeed an unavoidable conclusion for anyone who does not wish to play 
with words, that behind all such pretended ‘“‘ amoralism ”’ lies concealed 
a powerful ethical and political attitude directed against a social order 
which Veblen alternately despaired of, mocked, and condemned. Similarly, 
Mr. White sharply points out that Holmes, who dwelt in a cooler and more 
Olympian atmosphere, is certainly far from clear, and probably involved 
in a serious paradox, in his celebrated doctrine of what “The Law” 
consists in. For on the one hand, it is not according to Holmes, the 
function of a legal pleader to ask himself what the law “ ought to be” : 
his business is to serve his client, i.e. accurately predict what the judge or 
jury willin fact say. But the judge or jury, in the course of their delibera- 
tions, cannot wholly confine themselves to considering either what other 
judges or juries have said in relevant situations, and deduce (or approxi- 
mate) their verdict to this ; nor yet can they derive it from written consti- 
tutions or other sets of purely legal general propositions such as statutes ; 
they not only do but, Holmes tells us, should allow such considerations as 
the advantage to a given community in the particular circumstances have 
“due” weight: but “should” and “ due” (or whatever equivalents for 
these are used) are normative, and not, for Holmes, translatable into purely 
descriptive terms, however ultimate the analysis. And this contradicts 
the assumption that law is a purely descriptive, and indeed, experimental 
procedure. This paradox is sharpened by Holmes’ appeals to “‘ expediency ” 
attacks on “useless knowledge” and other “ unneutral”’ use of words. 
Again, Mr. White points out that the popularity of Holmes with “ pro- 
gressives”” derived from his celebrated decisions protecting civil liberties 
which were anything but “ethically neutral” in tone-or substance. 

When he comes to deal with Beard (Robinson tends to be neglected 
by Mr. White and turns out to be the least important thinker of the group) 
Mr. White reasonably complains that despite his adherence to “legal 
realism”, “‘ sociological jurisprudence ”, a pragmatist political theory, 
and objective historical criteria, Beard does, nevertheless, in the end 
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erect just as fictional an entity as Adam Smith, namely the bad, grasping 
economic man as contrasted with Adam Smith’s virtuous one, thereby 
himself committing the abhorred sins of formalism and moral bias. Mr. 
White goes on to expose Beard’s “ objectivity” as an effort to unmask 
unattractive realities behind fair-seeming appearances, the motive for 
which is at least as much social indignation and the desire to discredit 
(intellectually and morally) the wrong kind of historians, as a pure passion 
for the truth. Mr. White further attacks Beard for supposing that 
history unlike physics, needs not merely hypotheses, but value judgments, 
which (according to Beard) historians, because they are human beings, 
cannot avoid, and which, for Beard, refutes claims made for history (e.g. by 
Condorcet or Ranke) of being capable of attaining to scientific objectivity. 
Mr. White, like the Encyclopaedists, does not see why historical laws 
cannot, in principle, be established as firmly as those of physics; yet 
although his arguments against Beard are formidable enough, his own 
* sociological ’’ position remains no more than a pious hope. 

In the case of Dewey alone does Mr. White fully display his true skill as a 
professional philosopher in discussing questions of central philosophical 
importance. Inthe course ofa short but very effective criticism of Dewey’s 
attempt to formulate a naturalistic theory of ethics (whereby all normative 
terms are translated into purely descriptive-psychological or sociological 
ones), Mr. White conducts a successful refutation of Dewey’s attempt to 
maintain that the relationship between “is desirable” and “is desired ” 
is analogous to the relation between “is objectively red” and “ appears 
red’. He has little trouble in showing (by classical methods) that if the 
analogy is valid, then since “ desirable ” in this context means “‘ ought to 
be desired ”, ‘‘ objectively red”? should mean “‘ ought to appear red”, 
which, as he shows, is absurd. Mr. White refutes Dewey as easily as Moore 
in his day disposed of Mill, although conducting a somewhat different, 
though not less lethal, argument against an opponent more elusive if only 
because so much more foggy. Mr. White’s refutation is an excellent piece 
of philosophical argument: yet its very expertness makes it seem some- 
what out of place in what is otherwise a critical, but not analytical, study 
of an intellectual movement, and leads to reflexions about the purpose and 
plan of the entire book. 

The purpose of this book appears to be the examination of the central 
philosophical ideas which underlie the work of a group of American social 
thinkers, whom Mr. White well calls the “‘ Encyclopaedists of the Roosevelt 
Revolution ” ; to state their views, both explicit and implicit ; to compare 
them; and to criticise them. What Mr. White has in fact done, is to 
write an exceptionally lucid, penetrating, and just account of a social and 
intellectual movement, and, what is seldom attempted by professional 
philosophers, to evoke and describe a particular intellectual and moral 
atmosphere—the peculiar pattern of a set of related ideas and personalities. 
This he does with historical imagination and a sense of social reality 
seldom found among technical philosophers in the twentieth century. 
Moreover, he has isolated and described such doctrines as legal realism, 
the economic interpretation of politics, institutional economics, the 
American “ new history”, and the peculiar brand of modern American 
political liberalism, in such a way as to explain (even while he destroys their 
arguments) why they should have had so great a liberating effect upon 
those who were influenced by them. When the ideas with which he deals are 
particularly confused or contradictory, Mr. White points this out. In the 
case of Dewey, he goes to the length of conducting a formal and successful 
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argument against a specific ethical theory held by that philosopher. 
What Mr. White does not do, is to trace the historical roots of the doctrines 
in question in earlier or in contemporary European doctrines (save by 
making a few references to Marx or Darwin or Freud) and this makes the 
theories of these American thinkers seem a good deal more original than, 
in fact, they were. Nor again, does Mr. White for the most part, attempt 
to analyse the basic concepts which he holds up for our inspection, with 
the philosophical tools at his disposal ; in the one case where he does this— 
that of Dewey’s ethics—he does it so successfully as to make one wish that 
he had applied the same method to his other doctrinaires. It is true, as he 
himself points out, that neither Beard or Holmes, neither Veblen or 
Robinson, “ ever said anything about the logic of scientific procedure which 
has not been either elementary or obscure ”’ ; still, the examination of their 
own procedures and the analysis of the concepts and categories involved 
in them, whether their users recognised them or not, would have added 
appreciably to our understanding of the logical structure of the social 
sciences. But Mr. White may reasonably reply that to do this he would 
have had to write another and much longer book, It is to be hoped that 
he will follow this admirable preliminary esquisse with a full-length dis- 
section and evaluation of the methods of historical and social thinking, for 
which his qualifications fit him. As it is he has made an original con- 
tribution to an interesting subject. 
IsataH BERLIN. 


Legons de Logique Formelle. By JoserH Dorr. Louvain: Editions de 
l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1950. Three parts. Pp. 166, 
216, 274. 350 fr. b. (50s.) 


TE three volumes of this introductory book on formal logic are respec- 
tively concerned with the traditional logic of subjects and predicates, the 
propositional calculus and the lower functional calculus. It includes, in 
the last two parts, brief accounts of further logical developments which lie 
outside these fields. 

It is in accordance with the author’s view of the contrast between the 
‘logique philosophique’ of the ancients and the ‘logique positive’ of 
modern times, that most of the matter of philosophical, as opposed to 
strictly formal, interest is to be found in the lengthy analysis of ‘le juge- 
ment de prédication et ses éléments ’ which occupies the greater part of the 
firs; volume. The author defines a proposition (‘jugement’) as ‘ tout 
contenu de pensée telle que cela ait un sense de le considérer comme vrai 
ou comme faux’; and distinguishes it from a sentence (‘énoncé’) and 
from the ‘ act of assertion’ (pp. 18-20). Since truth must consist in ‘a 
certain relation between reality and the thought which we form of it ’, the 
author concludes from his definition that the subject-predicate analysis 
emphasises a fundamental feature of all propositions ; for each proposition 
must contain at least one element which serves to represent reality (or a 
part of reality) as it is in itself, and at least one element logically distin- 
guishable from the first and of such a kind that it makes sense to say that 
the proposition as a whole corresponds or fails to correspond to that part 
of reality which the first element represents (p. 20). This is, in one form 
or another, a familiar and respectable doctrine ; but it develops in a curious 
way under the influence of the author’s chosen psychological idiom and 
some rather naive ideas about meaning. In an énoncé expressing the 
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simplest kind of judgment the linguistic representative of the second of the 
two elements just distinguished is a general descriptive word (plus a copula 
or some equivalent device). Such a general word stands for a concept 
(which is a ‘nature’ or ‘abstract quality ’ apprehended by the mind at 
some moment in its history (p. 43)); and since a real singular object can 
never become fully ‘ intelligible ’ (pp. 44-47) (which seems really to mean 
‘can never turn into a concept’), a concept-word can never be, or even 
really be part of, the linguistic representative of the first, reality-referring 
element in a judgment. The step here is obscure. The conclusion does 
not seem to follow even from the more comprehensible premise that ‘ pour 
désigner un objet vraiment concret, nous ne pouvons nous contenter de 
concepts, nous devons toujours y joindre une désignation spatio-temporelle 
concréte, qui tire sa signification en derniére analyse, d’un simple geste 
accompli dans le temps et l’espace’ (p. 47). But the conclusion itself is 
plain. The role of genuine logical subject-term is reserved for non- 
descriptive expressions, such as ‘ceci’ accompanied by a gesture. All 
general words are really always predicative in function: ‘This table is 
brown ’ means ‘ This is a table and this is brown’ (pp. 28, 76-77), but the 
first half of the analysans is not made explicit in the analysandum, because 
assent to the judgment it embodies is temporarily anterior to assent to the 
judgment embodied in the second half. One feels the author should find 
a difficulty in adopting a subject-predicate analysis at all for general 
(universal and particular propositions. He meets it as follows: ‘Dans la 
proposition “ L’homme est créé & l'image de Dieu ”’, le sujet grammatical 
est le substantif “‘ homme ”’, mais pour la logique . . . le véritable sujet de 
la prédication est le mot qui précise qu’il est question de véritables suppéts ; 
c’est done, si l’on veut, l'article indéfini “‘'L’”’’ (p. 85). Similarly (p. 92) 
*“ T’homme est sociable ” signifie ““Ceux des étres qui seraient hommes 
seraient sociables ”’ ’. 

To place all the emphasis on the doctrines crudely sketched in the above 
paragraph, however, would be to do an injustice to the author’s analysis of 
predication. The severities of the doctrine are mitigated by an attractive 
undogmatism. Indeed the doctrine comes to have the air rather of an 
innocent, superfluous vehicle for a number of well-founded distinctions (for 
which the author has a fine sense) than that of a creed to be preserved at 
any cost. There is both pleasure and profit to be got from this long 
chapter. 

The short remainder of the first volume contains a clear exposition of the 
laws of immediate inference and of the syllogism. The question of exis- 
tential import is sensibly answered, not by declaring certain laws invalid, 
but by saying that whether the terms of a conclusion are to be taken 
existentially or not will depend both on what law is involved and on 
whether the terms of the premise (or premises) are to be taken existentially 
or not. The author ends this volume by raising the question with which 
English readers are familiar in the form ‘ Does the syllogism involve a 
petitio principii ?’, Here it becomes ‘Is the syllogism sterile or can it be 
an instrument of real progress of thought ?’ (pp. 163-166). The question 
receives a conventional answer. 

The second volume consists of a lucid exposition of the logic of unana- 
lysed propositions. The matrix method, the axiomatised calculus and the 
use of normal forms are fully explained. The author writes sensibly about 
‘si’, ‘ou’, ‘non’ and their relations to the constants of the system (pp. 
36-47). He is interesting and suggestive, but might with advantage have 
written more fully, on the possibilities of useful application of the calculus 
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in spite of the fact that there is nothing in ordinary thought or speech which 
corresponds exactly to material (or, as he prefers to call it, to ‘ logistical ’) 
implication (pp. 190-200). He shows with neat brevity in an Appendix 
how the calculus of propositions can be reinterpreted as a calculus of 
predicates or of classes. He makes a definite mistake, however, in the 
section entitled ‘ Stérilité de la logique des propositions’ (pp. 203-205), 
where the thesis he maintains is either trivia] or false. 

In the third part, the lower functional calculus involving monadic 
predicates only is first presented as an axiomatised system.; and is then 
successively extended, first by the introduction of two-place predicates 
(followed by a discussion of the properties of relations formalisable in the 
calculus); then by the introduction of the constant of identity and the 
iota-constant for singular descriptions. Throughout this part, as indeed 
throughout the book, the standard of rigour and of logical scholarship is, 
as far as I am able to judge, extremely high. 

In his Preface, the author says: ‘ Les présentes legons s’addressent & de 
jeunes esprits qui ont regu une formation principalement littéraire. Leur 
but est moins d’enseigner les préceptes de la logique formelle que de donner 
aux étudiants le sens d’une plus grande rigueur.’ He seems to me admir- 
ably to have carried out his idea ; and in some ways to have gone beyond 
it. His book is thorough, lucid, suggestive and undogmatic. 

P. F. Strawson. 


Encounter with Nothingness. An Essay on Existentialism. By HELMuT 
Kuun. With a Foreword by Martin Jarrett-Kerr. London : 
Methuen, 1951. Pp. xxii + 168. 8s. 6d. 


Proressor Kvuun does not entirely agree with existentialism, and his book 
is partly an exposition and partly a criticism of it. He is himself a Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Erlangen, in Germany. But he 
wrote this book in America and chiefly for American readers. He has 
written it in very good English and in a lively style, and his discussions are 
always easy to read. It will appeal to many readers who would make 
small headway with the writings of the “ existentialists ’ themselves. 
And it may be a useful beginning for anyone who has no idea what those 
writers are talking about. 

But there are difficulties facing any account of an intellectual movement 
or philosophical school, and some of them are evident here. Professor 
Kuhn says in the beginning that he is “ well aware of the diversity of ideas 
and tendencies covered by this name (Existentialism)”. But he thinks 
that “through the diversity a uniform pattern of thought can be discerned’”’. 
In his various chapters he tries to set out that pattern of thought, and his 
criticisms are meant to apply to it. Yet the whole pattern is not really to 
be found in any single one of the writers he mentions. And he often 
misrepresents them when he tries to discuss their views by reference to it. 

The philosophers he chiefly considers are Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger 
and Sartre. There are undoubtedly common features in the problems 
these philosophers discuss, as there are also in their ways of treating them. 
But there are great differences also. And we cannot even understand what 
they have in common if we think of them simply as following a uniform 
pattern of thought. Sartre has been influenced by Jaspers and Heidegger, 
and all three have been influenced by Kierkegaard. But none of them is a 
“modern replica ” of Kierkegaard (p. 19), and they generally differ from 
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him in fundamental ways even when they use similar language. The same 
is true of Sartre’s relation to Jaspers or Heidegger. To say that there are 
common influences and to some extent common methods, does not mean 
that they all have the same type of thinking. And if we want to under- 
stand how they have influenced one another, trying to say what is typical 
of them all will not help much. 

It might have been better to write directly of Sartre and of the sources of 
his ideas. Some account of the development of the movement could be 
given in this way, and also of the discussion that has gone on within it. Or 
one might have taken some one problem or idea, say that of freedom, and 
discussed the ways in which the different writers have understood and 
treated it. But Professor Kuhn, in trying to show that the pattern is 
uniform in them all, reads Sartre into Heidegger, and Heidegger, Sartre and 
Jaspers into Kierkegaard. 

He often quotes passages from Kierkegaard to illustrate ideas of Sartre 
or of Heidegger, without explaining that Kierkegaard was discussing 
different problems. For instance, in his chapter on “ Subjective Truth ” 
he spends twenty-two pages in discussing the largely epistemological and 
metaphysical views of Sartre, Heidegger and Jaspers, and ends with 
four pages of examples and quotations from Kierkegaard. But when 
Kierkegaard wrote of truth as subjective he was speaking of religious 
truth and arguing that it is not something which can be established by 
metaphysical arguments or historical evidence. His point was not that 
* knowledge does not lead to wisdom ”’, but rather that wisdom does not 
bring salvation and that it cannot change a man’s life as religious faith 
does and must. In any case, he was not writing a theory of knowledge 
or metaphysics in the sense discussed here. And what he says has 
nothing to do with the “subjective truth ” which Professor Kuhn says 
is supposed to result from “the unavailability of objective truth in an 
estranged world ”’. 

I do not think that this “ subjective truth ” is in Heidegger either. And 
although the account of Kierkegaard is the weakest thing in the book, the 
misunderstandings of Heidegger are just as common. Heidegger does not 
mean by “ existence ” what Sartre means, nor is his “‘ Nichtung ” the same 
as Sartre’s “ néantisation”’. Professor Kuhn hardly notices Heidegger's 
distinctions between ‘‘ Sein ’’, ‘‘ Hxistenz”’ and ‘‘ Welt”’. And in order to 
fit him into the existentialist pattern of “‘ estrangement ” and “ crisis ” he 
confuses ‘‘ Ek-sistenz ”’ with “‘ Seinsvergessenheit”” and “‘ Heimatlosigkeit”. 
He does not seem to recognise the connexion between Nichts and Sein, or 
to see that Sein is what has been most important for Heidegger all along. 
And by selecting only what fits his pattern he ignores the philosophical 
difficulties that there are in Heidegger’s account of “thinking” and 
“language”. Yet, although Heidegger may be confused about them, it 
is largely these difficulties which have led him to write what he has. 

These philosophical difficulties are also difficulties about philosophy. 
And I do not think we can understand why philosophy has gone the way it 
has with these writers unless we consider them. They could not be treated 
fully in a short and popular account of this kind. But instead of any 
reference to them, Professor Kuhn suggests that these philosophers have 
been troubled by questions which are not philosophical difficulties at all 
and are no occasion for philosophical discussion. (Especially in what he 
says of “ Thought ” on page 46.) 

He does say important things about the influence of earlier philosophers, 
especially when he speaks of Dilthey’s ; I wish he had said more about that. 
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He emphasises the importance of Hegel. But he says most about Husserl’s 
influence (in the short space that he has). This is mainly on familiar lines : 
“This splitting up of experience into pure significations and essences on 
the one hand, and existence on the other, paves the way for Existential- 
ism” (p. 134). And here again I think he misrepresents Heidegger, whose 
relation to Husserl is of a different kind. 

Professor Kuhn’s own criticisms are from the standpoint of a fairly 
orthodox Christian philosophy. He tries to show that the predicament of 
which ‘ Existentialism’? speaks is familiar to much of the Christian 
tradition, and that a more positive and more rational outcome can be found 
in line with that tradition. 

R. RHEEs, 


Aristotle: The Nicomachean Ethics. A Commentary by the late H. H. 
JoAcHIM, edited by D. A. Rees. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 
Pp. vi + 304. 25s. 


Txovuas this is called a commentary, the reader must not expect the order, 
clarity and completeness of Joachim’s edition of the De Generatione et 
Corruptione. These are lectures, delivered in the years 1902-1917. Ob- 
solete material has been omitted, and references to recent works and to 
Aristotle himself have been copiously and very competently added by the 
editor. 

Since Joachim lived more than twenty years after 1917 he could himself 
have published the lectures had he so wished. Thus the usual reasons for 
posthumous publication do not apply, and one wonders what purpose this 
belated publication was meant to serve. It may have been felt that 
anything written on Aristotle by Joachim was of interest, though the 
Ethics seem from this work not to have interested him greatly ; or simply 
that no commentary in English is available (though the reader is assumed 
(p. 23) to have Burnet at hand) and none in preparation. 

Nor is one told for whom the book is meant. English translations are 
inserted for the Greekless reader ; but such a reader will find the book of 
little use since it does not give the historical and cultural background which 
he presumably lacks. Nor does it discuss any translation, but throughout 
assumes acquaintance with the Greek ; on p. 98, for instance, much space 
is given to the interpretation of dy7i at 1130a30, where it is correctly 
rendered by the Oxford translation. At the other extreme, the specialist 
who comes here for Joachim’s general interpretation and for light on 
points of detail will be equally disappointed. A large part of the book is 
paraphrase with no particular interest or merit; Joachim’s treat- 
ment of difficulties is superficial and often confined to noting that 
the difficulty exists ; and his own philosophising has been cut out by his 
editor. 

What then of Joachim’s original audience, undergraduates educated in 
the Classics ? For them, the general outline of Aristotle’s argument is 
hopelessly obscured, nor will they find the up-to-dateness demanded by 
examiners. The language, often unfashionably technical, will erect a 
further barrier. They will also find superfluous the long digressions on 
points from Aristotle’s other works, for since Joachim ceased to lecture 
Ross and others have made this material available in its proper setting. 
Aristotle deliberately excludes metaphysics and the like from the Ethics as 
inappropriate, and one should be cautious in including it. 
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It is in any case risky to publish lectures. Undergraduates are a captive 
audience, obliged to acquire a facility in answering questions on a text. 
The lecturer has no need to justify his choice of this text, which is a datum 
for his audience as for himself; the question whether it merits attention 
does not arise. The complacent attitude thus induced, which is manifest 
throughout, is increased by the fact that Joachim was lecturing before the 
Jaegerian revolution. On his view Aristotle’s philosophy is a seamless 
garment: any passage must be relevant to, and should be consistent with, 
every other passage on the same theme. Thus we have extravagant and 
protracted references to other works of Aristotle which are of doubtful 
relevance. From this point of view, perhaps, Joachim knew too much 
about Aristotle. It is, for example, merely confusing to tell readers of the 
Ethics that for Aristotle “‘ Any department of human activity—conduct, 
production, speculation—may be called a ‘ science ’, in so far as it is alive 
with true thinking” (p. 2)— where ‘science’ translates émorju7! 
Equally confusing is the reference (p. 200) to Metaph. A for oogia; for 
there we find co¢ia treated as a kind of émorjun, while here émorjun is 
a part of co¢ia. The method is positively misleading when Joachim 
objects to Burnet’s interpretation of tzofécas at 1151a16 (p. 233), on the 
ground that trdfeas is otherwise defined in the Analytics; he ignores 
the usage of 1144a24 7a mpds tov drorebévra oxondvy and, unless Burnet 
is right, it is impossible to say why mathematical imoféceas are specified. 
Similarly he finds 1098b9-10 unintelligible because he takes more notice of 
what the Analytics say of definition than of what Aristotle has been doing, 
of what ef dv 6 Adyos ought to mean than of what the context suggests that 
the phrase is referring to (pp. 55-56). 

The same attitude is shown in the repeated references to Aristotle’s 
** doctrine ’” on some topic. Nowhere is there any suggestion that Aristotle 
is trying to solve any problems, or indeed that he had any purpose in 
writing as he did, let alone that he was saying something worth hearing on 
what he rightly thought an important subject. This is made very clear 
by Joachim’s introduction, which begins with the “division of the 
sciences ”, presented again as a doctrine produced in a vacuum. We are 
nowhere told what problems had been left to Aristotle by his predecessors 
and contemporaries. Is it not important, for instance, to know that the 
three “‘ current views of the best life ” (p. 31, 1095b14 ff.) were not invented 
ad hoc by Aristotle ? But from Joachim one gathers that Aristotle wrote 
(or delivered) the Hthics simply because his scheme of the sciences showed 
that there ought to be such a subject. 

The arrangement of the book is no more satisfactory than its approach. 
One cannot convert lectures into a commentary merely by adding marginal 
references to Bekker’s pagination. Mr. Rees claims to have recast them, 
but if so he has not gone far enough. Joachim digressed on fundamental 
points of Aristotle’s philosophy where his theme suggested, as a lecturer 
should ; but in a printed book, where cross-references can be given, such 
material is better segregated in introduction or appendices. It would also 
have been helpful to distinguish, typographically or otherwise, paraphrase 
from comment, general discussion from detailed observation, interpretation 
from critical apparatus. As it is the commentary is useless as a companion 
to the text ; to profit from it, one must read it continuously and refer from 
it to the text. 

The book has a double arrangement, Joachim’s by general divisions with 
sub-headings and his editor’s by passages referred to. When Joachim 
mentions a passage in the course of a discussion the two arrangements may 
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conflict. Thus on p. 165 the marginal reference 1138b34 seems to begin a 
new section ; but in fact it comes between a reference to ‘‘ a fundamental 
doctrine of Aristotle’s Metaphysics”’ on p. 164 and the statement of that 
doctrine on p. 166. 

Matters are helped by the two indexes. One of these is of Greek, the 
other of English, terms, and since each is in effect a subject index the 
entries tend to be identical: e.g. “‘dvadexrxy (dialectic), 30° and 
“ Dialectic, 29-30”. Each is very good of its kind, giving just those 
references which one is most likely to need; but really a book of this 
complexity needs an analytical index. 

The material thus arranged fulfils only one of the three functions of a 
commentary. A commentary can help one to see an author’s task as he 
himself saw it ; it can expand and explain his execution of this task ; and 
it can discuss the adequacy and value of his endeavours. In the first 
respect, as we have suggested, Joachim is no help, since he does not think 
of Aristotle as having a task. Nor does he fulfil the third function by 
effectively discussing the merits, whether timely or timeless, of what 
Aristotle says ; all too often his comments merely reproduce the merits 
and defects of Aristotle’s own account. Thus on p. 21 he accepts without 
comment Aristotle’s assumption at 1094a18 of a single end for all a man’s 
actions, though no reason is there given for it. Similarly, the reader who 
has trouble with what Aristotle says of ¢pdvnas will find Joachim equally 
confusing. The Adyos which the ¢pdmpos applies is dpAds (p. 164) 
because he “clearly conceives and sets before him the right oxomds or 
aim ”—but ¢pdvnas is also (p. 70) Sewdrns developed in contact with 
dvoixi) aperj. We are not told how the latter statement squares with that 
on p. 72, ““ We are born with a mere capacity .. . which is indeterminately 
tav évavriwy ”’, nor how the former squares with that on p. 218, ‘‘ We shall 
attribute to moral virtue the goodness of aim, the rightness of purpose, and 
to ¢pdvnos the correctness of reasoning, rightness of deliberation, in the 
finding of the means to that purpose ” ; Joachim’s final assurance (p. 218) 
that all difficulties disappear if we abolish the crude distinction between 
means and ends is useless until we know just how this abolition is to be 
effected, what new difficulties it raises and how they are to be met. Like- 
wise on 1101a22-b9 (p. 60) he does not even raise the question whether on 
Aristotle’s view it makes sense to say that ‘‘ the dead somehow continue to 
exist”. There is nothing on the vexed question of the adequacy of 
Aristotle’s account of dxpacia to “the facts”, or to any facts; nor does 
he hesitate to accept Book V on Aristotle’s own terms as an account of a 
virtue and hence of a pecdrns, which it scarcely succeeds in being. He 
does not wonder why so large a part of the Ethics should be given to ¢uAia, 
on which he spends little time ; thus in a strange passage (p. 242) he 
attributes a belief in “a self universal and permanent” to Aristotle 
on the basis of [X.4, which surely explains the importance of ¢iAia— 
that the critical difficulty for those who make évdapovia the 7réAos is to 
accommodate altruism. Nor does Joachim even find it odd that Aristotle 
should split his discussion of pleasure, though doubtless his brief statement 
(p. 262) of the relation between the two sections is correct. 

The remaining function of a commentary, the exposition of what 
Aristotle means by what he says, is well performed when it is performed at 
all; but there are serious omissions, since the lectures were plainly meant 
to supplement Burnet, who claimed to be supplementing Stewart. The 
really illuminating discussions are of points largely extraneous to the 
Ethics—e.g. on change (pp. 269-275), on émorjyn (192-197), on the four 
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causes (176-187) ; though the interweaving of the last two into the section 
on 76 émornpouxdy (172-201) renders it unserviceable as a commentary. 
Surely, though, the hope expressed on the dust-jacket that these inter- 
spersed discussions of “focal points”’ provide an “introduction to the 
study of Aristotle’s philosophy as a whole ” betrays a misunderstanding of 
what philosophy is, and of what Aristotle thought it was. 

There is much, too, that is good as commentary—notably on dialectic 
against Burnet (pp. 28 ff.), on Aristotle’s critique of the Form of the Good 
(31-46), on the “internal and external aspects” of 7éAos (48-49), on 
voluntary and involuntary action (95), on the arrangement of Book IV 
(114-115), and on the distinction between 7d Sikaov and dixaoovvn 
(135-136). Joachim is weakest on the relation between ¢pdvnas and cogia. 
He vacillates, but his predominant view is that “ the life of morally good 
action” is “the completest expression of human nature”, and Oewpia 
something superadded (pp. 242, 287). (Thus at 1098a3 (p. 50), though 
Aristotle, after excluding what man shares with the beasts, says Aetzera 
mpaxriKy ts, the mpaxrixy fan is taken to exclude contemplation.') This 
is in despite of Aristotle’s treatment of ocdia as a human virtue (ignored in 
his note on 1100b19, p. 59) and the description of vois as pddora avOpwros 
(1178a7). Joachim seems not to realise that he has made Aristotle define 
the Adyos of moral virtue in terms of the cxomds of the dpdvpos, and this in 
terms of moral virtue (see above) ; and that this circle can be broken only 
by taking the hint of 1145a8-9,? which Joachim nowhere mentions : it is 
the task of ¢dpdvnas to make codia possible. Joachim’s own method of 
relating the two (p. 242) is to take 1166b2-22 as implying that “‘ the life of 
thought ” is “ the extension and fuller realisation of some leading charac- 
teristic or characteristics in the life of action ’, because “ the well-being of 
a society of fellow-workers . . . is the expression or realisation of the reason, 
the universal self”. @ewpia is here unrecognisable, and one is relieved to 
find that this is only “ suggested ” by what Aristotle says. 

We conclude with some details. Joachim uses Greek phrases in contexts 
which suggest that they are Aristotelian though they are not: {@ov Aoyixev 
constantly (e.g. pp. 2, 168, 259; also in his Aristotle : on Coming to be and 
Passing away, p. xiii) appears as a definition of man, ¢iAocoduny aperi 
appears on p. 70. On p. 27, “ Our route (63ds) is from first principles, not 
to them ” is the opposite of what the context implies. On p. 62, the real 
reason for disregarding the nutritive aspect of the soul is not that it is 
shared with the animals—this would be small comfort for the legislator— 
but that it is inaccessible to conscious control. On p. 221, ds wero Zwxpdrns 
and Lwxparns . . . éudyero are taken, despite imperfect tense and absence of 
article, to refer to the Platonic Socrates, and Aristotle then accused of being 
“a little unfair”. On p. 232 (1. 39) 8: zpoatpeow should read &’ #rray. 


F. E. Sparsnort. 


Analytical Biology. By G. Sommeruorr. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. vi + 206. 17s. 6d. 


THE purpose of this book can be put quite simply. The author attempts 
to provide a strictly “ physico-mathematical ” analysis of Life, of “ the 
distinctive directiveness and orderliness of organic activities”. It 


1 For dewpia as a Siavova mpaxruxy , cf. Pol. 1325b 16-21. 
2 Cf. EE 1249b16-25; MM 1198b9-20, 1208a5-30. 
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is not so simple to assess the success of the attempt. The author’s material 
includes advanced mathematics, biology, philosophy and incidentally 
psychology and quantum theory. It would be extraordinary if a reviewer 
found nothing with which to quarrel in a work of such range. But the 
most important of the comments to be made here is that the book re- 
presents a very powerful and well-developed attack on the problem by a 
learned and intelligent man. 

The criticisms to be made come under three headings : general approach, 
proposed solution, and conclusions. Some of the more general theories to 
which the author commits himself make one uneasy, e.g. “‘ There is no such 
thing as the ‘real’ meaning of a concept” (p. 33); “Induction is a 
psychological process ” (p. 35). He produces a definition of probability 
in which the word “symmetry” does not occur but which cannot be 
applied without a question-begging use of symmetry considerations (p. 107). 
Because his mathematical analysis of biological terms involves certain 
functional transformations he claims that these are “tacit assumptions 
. .. hidden in simple statements” which contain the terms. This is 
rather like saying that statements about chairs involve tacit assumptions 
about quantum theory. It is symptomatic of the somewhat exaggerated 
importance that the author attaches to the formalisation of concepts and 
theories. He thinks biology is in a “ pre-Galilean stage” awaiting 
“scientific explication of the vague concepts ”’ it employs, such as adapta- 
tion, co-ordination, and integration (p. 9). Itis, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
philosophically adolescent to assume that any subject can undergo a 
Galilean transformation, when in spite of the many attempts on psychology, 
logic, history, aesthetics and biology amongst others, the solitary success 
remains with Galileo. There is a moral in this which has been slow to 
penetrate. The concept of number, on whose definition mathematicians 
quite fail to agree or which they never bother to consider, is none the less 
precise for this. However, it is obvious that an attempt to reduce any sub- 
ject to a deductive system may have, and has sometimes had, beneficial 
results. Wiener has made one suggestion for reducing the basic concepts of 
biology to those of physics, and Mr. Sommerhoff makes an independent one. 
He takes the fundamental characteristic of life to be its purposiveness ; this 
is dependent on that flexibility of its processes and behaviour in counter- 
acting environmental variations which constitutes its viability. The 
fundamental definition is of “* directive correlation ” a concept generalised 
from adaptation. (The author calls all end-serving behaviour adaptive, 
whether consciously, instinctively, or structurally purposive (p. 15).) 
If an event or state of affairs CV at time ¢, has a finite range of possible 
values to each of which correspond different values of two later events or 
states of affairs E,, and R,,, and if each such pair of values of E and R, and 
no other pair, causes the subsequent occurrence of a certain event FC,,, 
then E and R are directively correlated in respect of FC (p. 54). Adaptation 
is an asymmetrical special case : if CV,, = E,,, R is said to be adapted to 
E. (CV =coenetic variable; FC = focal condition (generalisation 
of “ goal”); R and E are in special cases “‘ response ” and “‘ stimulus ”’). 
It is explicitly assumed that “the living organism and its environment 
may be regarded as physical systems whose state at any time can in prin- 
ciple be specified in terms of physical variables ” (p. iv). These variables 
are the arguments of functions which provide a “ causal representation ”’ 
of the systems (p. 81), and the above definition of directive correlation can 
be translated into mathematical conditions on these functions and their 
partial derivatives (p. 90). 
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The proposed definition aims to exclude any accidentally appropriate 
action from the class of adaptive actions. But it goes too far. It also 
excludes all unsuccessful attempts at attaining a goal (p. 145). Now 
it is quite true we do not call an organism adapted unless it has reacted 
successfully : but Mr. Sommerhoff is discussing behaviour, and behaviour 
can be adaptive, even though unsuccessful in attaining its end. Speaking 
of cryptic colouration, he says it “‘ presents a case of adaptation whose 
focal condition is concealment ” (p. 119). But according to his definition 
all he can properly say is that it may be a case of adaptation depending on 
whether it successfully conceals the creature or not. Suppose he had said 
that the focal condition was colour matching within certain limits. Of 
course, this is successfully achieved, and so the chameleon’s reaction is 
adaptation according to the definition. Thus the definition offers us a 
choice between adaptation with the lesser goal or indeterminacy with the 
higher. Yet clearly the correct analysis is adaptation aimed at conceal- 
ment, though not always with success. This essential failing is connected 
with a number of other difficulties about the focal condition. ‘‘ Living 
organisms are, however, distinguished from inorganic and dead objects 
by . . . their power directively to correlate their active or passive states 
to one another and to the environment in a way which has the continued 
existence of the organism as ultimate focal condition ” (p. 162). But this 
is not true. The parts of a machine “remain directively correlated to 
one another even after it has been created ” (p. 188). And it is simple to 
construct machines with self-preservation as focal condition, e.g. a thermo- 
statically controlled fire sprinkling system. Some machines are therefore 
living organisms by his definition (p. 195). 

Consider next the term “‘ ultimate focal condition ”. It is ultimate in the 
sense that “ a living organism is a physical system whose parts and activities 
are connected by a complex and ramified set of directive correlations which, 
over and above any proximate focal condition, are united by one ultimate 
focal condition . . . that of self-preservation ” (p. 136). Now, if one of 
the proximate focal conditions is self-destruction, obviously it cannot be 
united under the ultimate focal condition of self-preservation. Talking of 
purposive behaviour (p. 144) Mr. Sommerhoff says that the focal condition 
of successful activity is ‘‘ the event whose occurrence the agent thought of 
and intended to bring about’. In the man who thinks of committing 
suicide and who eventually does so there is therefore a ‘“‘ proximate” 
focal condition of self-destruction. Ir follows that he cannot be a living 
organism. 

The connexion between CV and E or Ris obscure. In the definition it 
is not explicitly causal; yet he makes it quite clear elsewhere that he 
intends this; “E, and R,, . .. in turn are causally connected with 
CV,,” (p. 64). In his favourite example of adaptation, a rifleman shooting 
at a moving target, he states that “the coenetic variables . . . usually 
consist of the values which the position, direction and velocity of the target 
have at a point of time, say t,” (p. 53). This makes it clear that CV is not a 
sufficient cause of E but only a contributory cause, since certain other con- 
ditions such as the rifleman’s continued desire to hit the target are necessary 
for any correlation to occur between line of fire and target. The same is 
true in all cases of consciously purposive actions : “ activities ”, according 
to Mr. Sommerhoft (p. 143) “involving rational thcught processes ”. 
Because he fails to make this distinction between a contributory and 4 
sufficient cause, he finds it possible to produce the following result of 
“considerable philosophical and theological significance”, namely tnat 
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“rational thought ... is neither a generally necessary nor sufficient 
condition for the objective adaptation of Man’s behaviour to his environ- 
ment ; for social adjustment . . .; for peace and security ” (p. 147). 

Even the fundamental aim of the definition, which is to eliminate 
accidental success is not achieved. There are cases in which hypothetical 
variation of the coenetic variable does not eliminate accidental success and 
also cases in which it eliminates genuine non-accidental responses. The 
rifleman who always shoots low but who unwittingly damages the front 
sight of his rifle in a way that compensates for his natural inaccuracy 
meets with entirely fortuitous success, though included by the definition 
with cases of non-accidental correlation. Conversely the man who has 
listened for the sound of an animal attacking a fixed decoy before detonat- 
ing an explosive charge under it cannot vary his reaction according to 
the stimulus, yet is reacting in a genuinely purposive way to his environ- 
ment. 

From these and other difficulties no amendments will save Mr. 
Sommerhoff’s analysis. Even had it met with more success in dealing with 
biological examples, there would have been some objections to the ap- 
plications he proposes. For example, he suggests that “in beholding a 
beautiful object we always have a strong sensory impression of purposive- 
ness . . . of a whole whose parts are directively correlated” (p. 192). 
Under the heading of beautiful objects he includes ‘“‘a work of art... 
or an object of natural beauty ”’. It is difficult to imagine in what sense 
the sea, which is surely beautiful, has directively correlated parts. But the 
most fundamental failure of the whole analysis lies in the ambiguities 
involved in identifying focal conditions. He suggests that the question 
“ whether the development of the universe itself may be regarded as goal- 
directed, has become the question whether the physical variables describing 
... the development of the universe satisfy differential equations ”’, 
namely those in the mathematical versicn of the definition of directive 
correlation (p. 199). Of course, some of the variables describing the 
development of parts of the universe are directively correlated. But “ the 
universe itself” is presumably more than these parts and refers principally 
to the planets and the nebulae. Here the analysis collapses. For it is 
impossible to decide whether variables are directively correlated without 
specifying the focal condition, and knowing whether it has been successfully 
achieved. So the analysis can never give an answer to the question 
“Is the universe goal-directed at this moment?” only to the question 
“Was the universe goal-directed in the past?’ Moreover, a negative 
answer could never be given, since it is always possible that a directive 
correlation may exist somewhere even if none have been discovered so far. 

Unfortunately it is also impossible to give a positive answer. For even 
if we found evidence of directive correlation this is not evidence that the 
universe is goal-directed. It is simply evidence that at some stage in 
the development of the universe, slight variations at one moment would 
have had effects which were mutually cancelling in respect of some later 
effect. Stranger things than this have happened by chance; so the 
occurrence of this effect does not imply goal-direction. Furthermore, 
the goal-directedness of the universe does not imply this effect, for the 
universe might be thought goal-directed almost regardless of what laws 
it obeys. The universe is in fact continuously evolving in a non-cyclic 
and increasingly predictable way. This makes some people feel it is 
purposive but others feel that the very existence of the universe rather 
than its actual form or behaviour is proof of purpose. 
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Mr. Sommerhoff’s last conclusion, which he believes to be “‘ another 
profound result of our analysis ” (p. 199) is that statements about God’s 
existence have factual content since they “imply statements about the 
purposiveness of some natural events ” (p. 200) which his analysis shows 
to be factual. We have just seen that the purposiveness of natural events 
does not imply their directive correlation (nor vice versa), t.e. that it does 
not have these factual consequences. Neither, then, does God’s existence, 

MicHaEL ScRIVEN. 


A Study in Memory—A Philosophical Essay. By E. J. Furtone. Lon- 
don: Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., 1951. Pp. 109. 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR FURLONG’S essay is mainly concerned with the task of answering 
the sceptical suggestion that our memories cannot be known to be genuine 
sources of information about the past and that our trust in them is therefore 
without rational justification : in addition it includes a discussion of the 
kind of description that is appropriate to our state of mind when we remem- 
ber, and finally an enquiry into the origin of our notion of ‘ pastness’. The 
essay opens with a dialogue in which the sceptic is allowed to present his 
case. 

There are a number of philosophical difficulties about memory which one 
might expect to find put into the mouth of a sceptic ; some of them are of 
a comparatively superficial nature, others more profound. An example of 
the latter kind is the difficulty raised by the person who has thought 
himself into a position where he ceases to understand how remembering 
can be even possible. His argument is perhaps as follows: When we 
remember, we are somehow aware of the past; but the past no longer 
exists and so can only be presented to us now through the medium of our 
present images. Yet it is impossible for us to know that any of our present 
images are in any way representative of the past, since we cannot evoke the 
past bodily and compare it with our images. 

It is hard to regard the difficulty raised by Prof. Furlong’s sceptic as 
anything but an example of the former kind. For this sceptic is allowed 
by his creator to rest his case solely on the argument that, because of the 
known existence of at least one case in which a person’s memory has 
deceived him, our memories can be deceiving us all the time. This 
conclusion, however, is nonsensical : there could be no such thing as deceit 
in the total and permanent absence of its opposite. Consequently, when 
on the basis of this argument the sceptic asks, “‘ How do you show that 
memory is to be trusted ?” it is by no means clear what he wishes one to 
do : one is in the position of a doctor who, when called upon to effect a cure, 
can only protest that the patient appears to be free from any infection. 
And the only feasible rejoinder to the sceptic would have been to point this 
out. Instead, Prof. Furlong hastens to memory’s protection without 
making intelligible what the danger is, and succeeds eventually in achieving 
@ rescue in which we are virtually precluded from understanding even what 
it is that has been rescued. Arguments with supposititious sceptics are apt 
to be ill-conducted unless the following axiom is borne in mind :—The kind 
of argument which a sceptic may be supposed to use, together with his 
motive for using it—the kind of puzzle which may be supposed to lie at the 
source of his desire for a ‘ validation of memory ’ or of his despair of the 
possibility of one—must determine the kind of validation he is to be 
offered. 
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Prof. Furlong’s demonstration that our memories are really to be trusted 
is of the following kind. He concedes that any attempt to ‘ validate 
memory ’ without making some appeal to memory is bound to fail, but 
denies that this entails that our trust in memory is without basis. The 
trustworthiness of memory has been vindicated, he thinks, when it has been 
shown that, if a certain familiar test of reliability is transferred from its 
more obvious sphere of operation and applied to memory, then memory 
passes this test. The familiar test in question is the kind of test which 
Prof. Furlong supposes we apply to any witness or informant whatever : 
“We regard an informant as reliable if we remember that his past state- 
ments have been accurate. . . . Applying this consideration to the case of 
memory, we ask, Does memory satisfy the test for reliability ? We find 
that it does: we do in fact remember that its past information has been 
reasonably dependable. We remember that our memory was accurate this 
morning, yesterday and the day before. Memory therefore passes our 
common-sense test for reliability : its information is dependable ; and that 
is the characteristic of a reliable witness ” (p. 65). 

The test is passed: but it is not clear that the successful candidate is 
identical with the object of the sceptic’s attack ; indeed, some conjecture 
is required before the candidate’s identity can be established at all. The 
sceptic’s dissatisfaction with memory seemed to be a dissatisfaction, not 
with the memory of any particular person, nor with the memories of some 
class of persons, such as those who do badly in the parlour-game called 
Pelmanism, in contrast with those who are good at it, but with memory (or 
memories) in general. But if this is the memory which the sceptic attacked 
it cannot be the memory which Prof. Furlong defends: for memory in 
general could no more be regarded as an informant than informants in 
general could. The memory which Prof. Furlong likens to a reliable 
informant and which we are said to remember as having been “ accurate 
this morning, yesterday and the day before ’’ demands at first sight to be 
interpreted as ‘ the faculty of memory of each and every one of us’. But 
since some of us do not in fact have reliable, accurate memories, this must 
presumably be emended to ‘ the faculty of memory of any one of us who 
has a reliable memory ’. 

If this diagnosis of the identity of the candidate is correct, it remains to 
be decided whether the test itself should be construed as offering an 
elucidation, of the criteria we use when we draw the common-sense dis- 
tinction between good (reliable) memories and bad, or as providing a new 
and especially unimpeachable criterion for drawing the same distinction. 
That it fails in the former capacity is easy to demonstrate : I cin test my 
memory by, for example, writing down my recollections of the important 
political events of the last five years and then referring to contemporary 
newspaper reports to see if my recollections are correct (no petitio principtt 
is here involved ; for I do not, and neither does anyone else, remember that 
the configurations of newspaper print do not alter during storage or that 
parliamentary correspondents are generally reliable, nor do I have to 
remember anything in checking my results). But whichever function the 
test is supposed to fulfil, such plausibility as it has depends on the analogy 
between memories and informants: Prof. Furlong assumes without 
question that the kind of test appropriate to the one will necessarily be 
appropriate to the other. But tests of reliability have their own spheres of 
operation. It would be ludicrous to suppose, for example, that the tests 
for the reliability of speedometers and those for the reliability of weighing- 
machines were interchangeable—ludicrous because few if any of the 
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characteristics, and certainly none of the purposes, of speedometers are 
shared by weighing-machines. Likewise, our memories share few, if any, 
of the characteristics and purposes of informants. Informants can 
corroborate our knowledge, but their primary function is to bring us news, 
to tell us what we do not yet know by finding out for us things we are not 
in a position to find out for ourselves. Our memories, in an important 
sense, cannot tell us anything new: a person’s recollection of something is 
a manifestation of some knowledge he has previously acquired. Further- 
more, the information which informants deliver is intelligible to us only in 
so far as we have some idea what it would be like to acquire it for ourselves 
directly, without the mediation of an informant. For our memories to be 
able to inform us about the past we should have to know what it would be 
like to acquire this information about the past directly and for ourselves 
without the mediation of the informant. We can conclude, I think, that 
memories are not informants, and that a proposal that the former should be 
submitted to the test whereby the reliability of the latter is established is 
somewhat analogous to a suggestion that candidates for honours in mathe- 
matics should be placed according to their success or failure in the examina- 
tions of the School of Oriental Languages. 

Not only does Prof. Furlong, in attempting to vindicate memory to his 
sceptic’s satisfaction, put a dubious candidate to an inappropriate test, 
but—strangest of all—he misidentifies the test he is using: that is to say, 
although he intends to apply to memory the test whereby we establish the 
reliability of informants, he does not in fact do so, because he is mistaken 
as to the way the reliability of informants is established. He believes that 
“‘ we regard an informant as reliable if we remember that his past state- 
ments have been accurate”. Whether he supposes that this is the only 
way we have or that it is the most typical and important way I do not know. 
Neither supposition is correct, as a consideration of the multifarious 
methods of legal counsel could demonstrate. 

Prof. Furlong’s essay embodies what I believe to be considerable, though 
often instructive, errors and I have confined myself to a discussion of some 
of these—without, however, wishing it to be thought that the book is 
devoid of any other kind of instructive material. The chapter on the kind 
of description appropriate to a remembering “state of mind” contains 
valuable suggestions. The enquiry into our notion of ‘ pastness ’ is less 
useful, being mainly an elaboration of the kind of view put forward by 
Broad in Mind and its Place in Nature. 

R. F. Houwanp. 


Kantian Ethics. By A. E. Tear. Oxford University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. x + 328. 30s. 


Tuts is an earnest attempt to elaborate an ethical theory by means of an 
exposition and criticism of the moral doctrines of Kant, behind whose 
‘obscurity both of language and of thought’, Professor Teale thinks, 
‘there probably lies the truth for which our moral nature yearns ’, and in 
whose works it is possible to ‘ detect the germs of a theory far more satis- 
fying than the one he left with us...’ Many of the errors of the 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals and the Critique 
of Practical Reason can be corrected by a study of Kant’s ‘so-called 
pre-critical works’ and the Critique of Judgment. Unfortunately, he 
was deflected from his early line of thought by Hume, who, ‘so far from 
awakening Kant from his dogmatic slumbers, merely cast a blight on the 
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most fruitful discovery of all times . . .”. The discovery in question is that 
there is an ‘ essential connexion between the epistemological, the moral, 
and the aesthetic judgment through their resemblance in this particular 
that each refers to an object by which it is not determined, and each 
presupposes a standard which is not yet available as a criterion ’. 

Of Kant’s view of morality as action in conformity to law in general, 
Professor Teale remarks ‘Now, if this were but an unfortunate slip, 
marking a transient phase of his thought, it would only be a kindness to 
overlook it. ...’ He thinks it necessary to have recourse to ends in a 
way in which Kant did not. Of Kant’s criticisms of the attempt to base 
our knowledge of morality upon the idea of perfection, he exclaims ‘ Thus 
does the poverty of Kant’s conception of perfection, and hence of God, 
stand revealed’. Kant was at fault too, in that ‘He allowed himself 
to slip from the view that a man is free in the degree in which he is deter- 
mined by moral principles, to the view that a man is free to be either good 
or bad’. Professor Teale, on the other hand, argues that ‘since God 
cannot possibly be free to do good or evil, neither can man ; for man cannot 
possibly possess a power which God lacks’. Duty and freedom, indeed, 
go together, and even psychologists ‘ are not without a sense of duty, and 
could find freedom if they were not blinded by empiricism’. Because 
time is not ‘ultimately real’, there is no problem of reconciling freedom 
with determinism. Evil is something much more like a privation than a 
property, and (like time, which cannot be conceived in God) is not ul- 
timately real, because it cannot be predicated of the ‘self which remains 
when all else passes ’. 

I found Professor Teale’s exposition of his views somewhat diffuse, and 
his arguments difficult to follow and often unconvincing. The many 
passages he quoted, both from Kant and from other writers, were, I 
thought, sometimes misconstrued. In particular I should like to protest 
against an interpretation of Butler which seemed to me to be uncharitable 
and erroneous. Generally, when Professor Teale’s views diverged— 
as they frequently did—from those of Kant, I preferred the master’s 
opinions to those of the disciple, and felt sceptical about whether Professor 
Teale was right in thinking that he could detect them in Kant to the extent 
that he did. Maybe he could ; but, if so, not, as Professor Teale claims, 
in Kant’s ‘ best moments ’. 

JONATHAN HARRISON. 


Doubt and Certainty in Science. (The B.B.C. Reith Lectures, 1950.) By 
J. Z. Young. O.U.P., 1951. Pp. 165. 7s. 6d. 


Tus volume is an expanded version of the Reith Lectures, more than a 
third of it having been added in the form of comments on each of the 
original broadcast lectures. It also contains eight photographs and four 
diagrams which are of assistance in understanding the technical part of 
the book. 

The purpose of the lectures is nothing if not ambitious. It is to demon- 
strate that all our studies could be pursued more profitably were we to 
talk about the brain. ‘ When the philosopher studies the way in which 
people think, let him consider what activity this represents in the brain.’ 
‘Tam going to ask you to consider all our highest thoughts and aspirations 
as functions of the brain.’ We are even promised ‘examples of how the 
earliest systems of brain action were modified to produce those current in 
the Middle Ages ’. 
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In the working-out of this plan, Professor Young devotes the first half 
of the book to an outline of recent developments in the study of the brain 
—a piece of lucid and interesting exposition. Our old friend the telephone 
exchange, or, to be precise, the gigantic government office, reappears here, 
perhaps a rather unfortunate concession to the exigencies of popular 
exposition, since the main theme of this section is that the brain is best 
understood on the analogy of a calculating machine. The most important 
conclusion reached in these first four lectures is that each brain sets up 
its own characteristic rules which enable it to interpret the world. ‘The 
brain cells are so arranged that their rules make a model or mould, which 
select certain parts of the input for attention and naming.’ 

It is this last theme that is developed and applied in the second half of 
the book. Speaking in terms of ‘ rules of communication ’, ‘ sign stimuli’, 
and ‘symbols used for the transfer of information ’, Professor Young pro- 
ceeds in the fifth, sixth, and seventh lectures to survey anthropology (with 
special reference to religion), esthetics, sociology, and the history of both 
the physical and biological sciences. The last lecture is then largely devoted 
to exhorting the reader to adopt this way of speaking in all his various fields 
of activity, and not only to adopt it with reference to the ‘ brain action’ 
and the continuity and stabillty of the individual, but rather with reference 
to the race—‘for each individual is part of a very much larger system, 
changing slowly by the process of evolution. This maintenance of con- 
tinuity is the most fundamental feature that the biologist can see and he 
suggests that all human action should be spoken about relative to it.’ One 
can only hope that when he wrote this, Professor Young had not seen all 
the implications such an attitude has in the sphere of moral and political 
thought. 

One’s first reaction to the book is, of course, to dismiss it as the product 
of a fundamental category mistake. To talk of rules, models, pictures of 
the world, symbols, etc., as Professor Young does, is not just to talk about 
the brain. And so the part of the book in which the author claims to be 
applying the latest results of researches on the brain to such fields as 
anthropology and the history of science, is not only superficial, it is also 
not at all novel. 

On the other hand, even if one may disagree with Professor Young’s 
terminology, the argument which he develops about rules and models is of 
some philosophical interest. For, in fact, in the fourth lecture, we get 
Professor Young discussing the philosophical problem of perception and 
eventually outlining a theory which is almost identical with that of Kant. 
We get the ‘new-born baby whose cortex is in the main a blank sheet of 
possibilities’; we get Mr. Molyneux’s blind man who—and this is the 
result of experience and not just speculation—on opening his eyes for the 
first time reports only a spinning mass of light and colours and who can 
later distinguish only with the greatest difficulty between a triangle and a 
square ; we get the statement that ‘the eyes and brain do not simply 
record in a sort of photographic manner the pictures that pass in front of 
us’; and finally we get the ‘store of rules in the brain ’, the ‘ mould or 
filter that can be used to select the significant features of visual experience ’ 
and even the suggestion that the world is such as it is for us ‘ because we 
put as much as possible of our experiences into a form suitable for com- 
munication to others’. It is, perhaps, not unfair to suggest that what 
little positive philosophical interest this book possesses lies in the parallels 
parts of it provide with certain features of Kantian epistemology. 

H. G. ALEXANDER. 
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The Psychology of Sartre. By Pretrer J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M., Cap. M.A., 
D.D., D.Phil., L.S.S. With a preface by V. Rev. Dr. James E. 
O’Mahony, Professor of Philosophy, U.C.C. Cork University Press, 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell Ltd., 1950. Pp. 174. 12s 6d. net. 


Tuts is not perhaps a book for the philosopher pur sang, nor for the psy- 
chologist pur sang, but it is an important source book, if not an essential 
text, for those who entertain the hypothesis that philosophical reflexion 


. may not infrequently serve as a medium through which personal emotional 


problems find their expression and perhaps in some measure their solution. 

The first part is in the main expository. The author sets out to present 
the chief sources from which the psychology of Sartre is derived. An 
account is given of Sartre’s views about the world and man, his views on 
liberty, his ‘ existential ’ variant of psycho-analytic theory, and his account 
of knowledge, imagination and emotion. The second part is critical and 
aims at reconstruction. The author defines his own position as ‘ inspired 
by a living, progressive dynamic Thomism, a system which fits human 
nature and human life, which is capable of illuminating many of the prob- 
lems of contemporary psychology, which supplies an answer to a number 
of the questions which M. Sartre has so sharply asked, but so ineffectively 
answered’. It becomes increasingly clear, however, in the course of the 
exposition and comment that both the elaborate analysis of historical 
sources, and the painstaking criticism, is of very doubtful relevance to the 
really important issue raised for philosophers by the existence of Jean Paul 
Sartre. By far the most interesting and illuminating part of this study lies 
in the attempt to give a psychological analysis of the factors in the life and 
personality of Sartre which have contributed to the genesis of his extra- 
ordinary views. The work is a significant contribution to the natural 
history, and the psycho-pathology, of philosophical thinking. Sartre is 
accounted a philosopher, presumably, because in his writings there are so 
many allusions to philosophical concepts. Butis this conclusive ? A book 
is not of necessity a contribution to astronomy because it refers to the sun, 
the moon and the stars. The sun, the moon and the stars are objects in 
nature which possess in addition to their astronomical properties the power 
to excite human emotions and the imagination. They become charged 
with significance for the neurotic and the poet. They stimulate phantasy 
and sometimes inspire works of literary art. It would seem that certain 
philosophical abstractions can operate in the same way. A philosophical 
concept may become invested with emotional significance and a discourse 
in some respects resembling a philosophical discussion may serve as @ 
medium for poetic or neurotic self-expression. The therapeutic value of 
this discourse to its author may well be greater than the measure of 
enlightenment derived from it by its readers. 

The classical ‘ laws of thought ’ would seem to be among the propositions 
of philosophy that function in this dual way. The Law of Contradiction 
may be, and often is, accepted with urbanity. On the other hand it may 
appear to some tortured soul to be an enormity perpetrated upon the 
Universe by a power incredibly malign. By the same token, the Law of 
Identity may be to some a solace in an otherwise hostile world. For such, 
“Tam I” is no mere tautology. It is a passionate affirmation of an 
inalienable right. ‘“ Iam I” is the assertion that here at least is something 
of which I cannot be dispossessed—something to compensate in some 
measure for the cruel deprivation suffered under the law that entails that 
‘I cannot be You’. 
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It can hardly be questioned that many of Sartre’s philosophical assertions 
are affirmations of this kind, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
these affirmations have their roots in the facts of his early life. Among the 
most illuminating pages of this book are those that develop the striking 
parallel between the case of Sartre and that of Baudelaire. Both were the 
cossetted children of widowed mothers. Both mothers married again, 
leaving their children in emotional desolation. Each, in his desolation, 
‘sees to the depth of his being, sees it as incomparable, incommunicable, 
uncreated, absurd, useless, sees himself abandoned, in total isolation, 
supporting alone his burden, condemned to justify alone his existence’. 
One reacted in poems, the other in philosophy. The hypothesis is engag- 
ing that Sartre’s ‘ philosophy ’ is a verbalisation of his endeavour to meet 
the traumatic experience of his childhood. We begin at least to see 
meaning and coherence in his varied deliverances if we interpret them 
according to the principle : Let every statement be taken to refer to a personal 
situation highly charged with affectivity1 Thus when Sartre speaks of 
‘identity ’ and ‘ otherness ’ he is not to be taken as thinking of the identity 
of an inkpot with an inkpot or its otherness from the table on which it 
stands ; he is thinking of the identity of Jean Paul Sartre with Jean Paul 
Sartre, and his otherness from the mother with whom he wishes to be one. 
When Sartre speaks of perception he is not thinking of any common 
observer looking at any inkpot, he is thinking of Jean Paul Sartre peeping 
through a keyhole looking at, or looking for, some one with whom his life 
has become entangled. And so, in peeping through keyholes, he finds 
metaphysical puzzles and paradoxes in the concept of ‘absence’. He 
tortures himself with these puzzles: ‘“‘ What do we mean by absence ?” 
“ Absence ”’, it is explained, “‘ is related to the place of an object. But it 
is by man, by human reality, that objects acquire place. Absence may be 
said to be a mode of being of human reality in relation to location and 
places which it has determined by its presence. I do not say, for example, 
that the Aga Khan is absent from this room but only that Peter who 
ordinarily dwells here is absent. It is in relation to other men that Peter 
is absent. Absence is a concrete mode of being of Peter in relation to 
Theresa ...” and so on. But from all this torment he finally emerges 
triumphant with the discovery that “ the absence of Peter from Theresa is a 
particular mode of his presence to her. Absence in fact has meaning only 
if all the relations between Peter and Theresa are safeguarded, he is her 
husband, he loves her. . . . In particular absence supposes that Peter 
remains alive. Death is not absence... .” Clearly, he is finding in his 
philosophical reflexions something that his soul is thirsting for. 

Among the philosophical propositions which are apt most frequently to 
be charged with high significance is that which asserts the contingency of 
existential statements. Sartre’s reaction finds expression in that remark- 
able work, La Nausée. The existent is absurd. To exist means just to be 
there, c’est étre la, simplement. Existent things appear, they are encoun- 
tered but they can never be deduced. Everything is gratuitous, this 
garden, the city, myself. ‘‘ When one realises this, one experiences the 
sensation of nausea.” 

Clearly, a rough count would be sufficient to show that only quite a small 
number of philosophers actually feel sick when they contemplate the 


1The principle could be supported on grounds other than the fact that it 
help to explain the facts. It is suggested by the fact that emotion tends to 
express itself in generalised judgments. 
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contingency of the existent. Most of them surely can reflect on this fact 
without organic perturbation. Why Sartre feels as he does is almost 
certainly not due to the contingency of the existence of this garden, but to 
the contingency of the existence of Jean Paul Sartre. The sick soul feels 
sick because he is suspended in the void, unsupported by mother love, 
without reason for continued existence, without sufficient reason, in fact, 
for having existed at all. In a similar situation Baudelaire had complained 
of ‘vertigo’. Sartre complains of nausea. There are other possible 
reactions. The author of this study himself appears to find a problem of 
‘how it is that existing things exist at all’. He, too, appears to feel some 
discomfort in the thought that to exist ‘c’est étre 14, simplement’. He 
finds that the ‘ absurdity ’ of the finite is overcome only in a ‘ consentement’, 
a consenting to Him Whois. The bestowal of the gift of existence is a free 
act of goodness and love. God is love. He too has found what his soul 
desires. Again one must note the irrelevance of any conventional philo- 
sophical comment. What we need to know, before we comment at all, is 
why the fact in question should arouse all these emotions, we need criteria 


. for deciding whether one emotional reaction is more ‘ appropriate ’ or more 


‘healthy ’ than any other, and if one is why it should be so. 

It is a pity that the author of this book should have devoted so much of 
his space to straight philosophical argumentation. He had come so near 
to seeing that this kind of philosophy presents, first and foremost, an 
intriguing psychological problem. He indicates in fact a line along which 
he problem can be tackled. It is, as is noted by the V. Rev. Dr. James E. 
O'Mahony, who contributes a Preface, a dangerous approach. It may be 
as dangerous to the Thomistic philosophy here preferred as to the philo- 
sophy of Sartre. To some philosophies it may be positively deadly. 

C. A. Macs. 


Power and Events. By ANDREW PauL UsHENKO. Princeton University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xxi+ 301. $4. 


Mr. UsHEenxKo’s book is described as an Essay on Dynamics in philosophy. 
The central theme seems to be this : the history of philosophy is the history 
of a conflict between “ classical” philosophers who are chiefly concerned 
with eternal values and whose method is rational analysis and ‘“‘ romantic ” 
philosophers who concentrate on the reality of time and progress and whose 
method is “conceptual intuition”. These two points of view can be 
“integrated” by the production of a “dynamic” philosophy, i.e., a 
philosophy which gives a central position to the principle of power or 
potentiality. This dynamic philosophy leans heavily on Whitehead, who, 
however, is said to have failed to supply the vital missing link now supplied 
by Mr. Ushenko. 

In the first chapter Mr. Ushenko propounds a variation of the Corres- 
pondence Theory of Truth. The theory as traditionally stated is said to 
underestimate the part played by interpretation in knowledge. Mr. 
Ushenko’s “‘ Perspective Theory ” repairs this deficiency within the frame- 
work of the Correspondence Theory ; it is applicable in science, art and 
philosophy. 

The middle section is concerned with the elucidation of the notions of 
‘power’ and ‘event’. It is claimed that philosophers, and especially 
empiricists, have unduly neglected the category of power or disposition. 
Mr. Ushenko argues that a power or dispositional property is an “observable 
entity ’, and this constitutes the most novel feature in the book. If he 
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means only that the statement ‘this pane of glass is brittle’ is just as 
meaningful as the statement ‘this pane of glass is red’ then he is clearly 
right ; but much more seems to be intended, and especially that the two 
statements are related to perception in the same way. Power is identified 
with substance, which is defined as “‘ a substratum wherein its attributes 
inhere ” and is said to be something which can be both experienced and 
described. 

The final chapter is concerned with concepts and formal logic. It is 
argued that all concepts are a priori and confined to logic, mathematics 
and science. Formal logic is described as “ the science of pure concepts ”’. 
There are interesting discussions of the logic of existential statements and 
the Paradox of the Liar. 

It is difficult to evaluate Mr. Ushenko’s book because the vocabulary 
throughout is very highly technical, and the central terms, such as ‘ power ’, 
‘event’, ‘ concept ’, ‘truth ’, do not seem to have a clear, unambiguous use. 

J. L. Evans. 


L’Ecole Eléate. Parménide—Zénon—Melissos. By JEAN ZAFIROPULO. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1950. Pp. 304. 


Tuis is a stimulating book, written as a sequel to the author’s Anaxagore 
de Clazoméne (1948), where one of his aims was to trace relics of animism 
embedded in Greek philosophy to the time of Plato; here he develops, 
among other things, one aspect of the same thesis. One form or another of 
animism, he holds, dominated Greek philosophy till Aristotle broke away 
—he makes no distinction between the earlier Aristotle and the later—with 
the exception of the sophists. They alone were able to break loose, and 
the breach on their part had its social roots: the earlier movements were 
found among semi-religious communities of initiates (but what of their 
writings ?), whereas the new demand for knowledge the sophists fulfilled 
came from the general public. Perhaps M. Zafiropulo pushes his initiation 
theme too far (he says that Parmenides’ proem represents an actual 
initiation), but he is at least very suggestive. 

So far the views M. Zafiropulo advances range him with recent students 
of Greek thought who have seen in the sophistic movement merits denied 
to Plato, among them Dr. Popper and Prof. Farrington. While it is easy 
to go too far in this direction, it is important to remember the primitive 
elements embedded in much Greek philosophy, Plato included, and from 
some of these sophists were free. (M. Zafiropulo, incidentally, makes no 
exception of Democritus, who was in some respects considerably influenced 
by his fellow-Abderite Protagoras.) But while neither Dr. Popper nor 
Prof. Farrington sees any good in the Eleatic movement, M. Zafiropulo sees 
much, and especially does he think that Zeno and Melissus have received 
scant justice at the hands of history, largely through the fault of Aristotle, 
and that it was a disaster that the force of their dialectic was lost to view 
from the fourth century onwards; and he makes out a telling case. He 
points out that Aristotle’s conception of infinity made it impossible for him 
to grasp fully the force of Zeno’s paradoxes (whose subsequent history he 
illustrates from such investigators as Russell), and that his view of the 
world as spatially finite was probably responsible in part for his low view of 
Melissus as compared with Parmenides ; and here again he refers to his 
previous treatment of the problems of infinitesimals and their summation 
raised by the ‘ homoeomeries ’ of Anaxagoras. 

M. Zafiropulo is certainly right in denying that Xenophanes was an 
Eleatic ; by now that is no longer an issue. He is right also \. refusing to 
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call Gorgias one, though he recognises that his attack on Existence was 
really directed against the school. He has many good things to say on 
Parmenides, and is right in thinking (against Burnet) that his main attack 
was not against Heraclitus but that he was primarily a dissident Pytha- 
gorean (cf. also J. E. Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics). Again against 
Burnet, he holds rightly that it is misleading to describe Parmenides as a 
materialist tout court (cf. Raven, Pyth. and El., p. 91), and that he was 
advancing his own cosmological conceptions in the last part of his poem 
(Appendix IV might have mentioned, among the literature on this subject, 
Cornford’s Plato and Parmenides). An interesting point that might have 
been mentioned is that of F. Heinimann (Nomos und Physis, pp. 49-51) that 
perhaps there are in Parmenides the roots of a conventionalist view of 
perceptual judgment (cf. frr. viii. 39, xix. 3). 

The chapter on Zeno does not leave it perfectly clear what the function 
of his attacks was. Were they directed against the Pythagoreans (as they 
certainly were) in support of Eleaticism, or was he rather a philosophical 
sceptic ? It is, in any case, difficult to be sure (cf. O. Gigon, Sokrates, 
p. 222). M. Zafiropulo is eager to reinstate Melissus as an important 
thinker (with Tannery and Burnet), and shows both his intrinsic interest 
and some reasons for his subsequent oblivion ; but it is difficult to believe 
that political hostility was an important factor in this. 

The main fragments are given and translated. The order of those of 
Parmenides differs slightly from that of Diels. At Parm. i. 3 ¢ara is 
mistakenly derived from ¢as, not dws ; the text of that line reads Saiuoves 
(with Stein), but the reading translated is Saiuovos. Parm. viii. 41 is 
mistranslated. 

There are a good many misprints (among them C. M. Bowra appears 
(p. 67) as ““C. M. Brown’), and Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics is more than once referred to as if it were an original treatise. 

D. A. REEs. 


Whitehead’s Theory of Experience. By Ew1na P. SHanan. New York: 
King’s Crown Press; London: G. Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. viii + 
140. 16s. 


Process and Unreality. A Criticism of Method in Whitehead’s Philosophy. 
By Harry Kontsaat Wetts. New York: King’s Crown Press ; 
London: G. Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. xiv+ 211. 20s. 


Two distinct kinds of Whitehead interpretation have by now crystallised 
out, (1) the zsthetic, and (2) the logico-mathematical. Most discussions 
have been based on (1) with its assumption of a sharp division between 
Whitehead’s nature philosophy, and the value descriptions of his later 
metaphysical period. (1) largely arises from some of Whitehead’s state- 
ments that the scientist’s descriptions of nature are divorced from human 
values. 

Relatively few interpretations have been based on (2) with its stress on 
the continuity of his earlier and later writings ; as most readers of White- 
head have been attracted by his xsthetic side with its apparent icono- 
clastic attack on science and find it difficult to think of Process and Reality 
as an exercise in applied logic. Consequently, it is usually overlooked that 
Whitehead in his later work has the habit of expressing what are plainly 
mathematical concepts, in a literary guise. 
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Both books under review exhibit each in their own way these two 
distinct types of interpretation. Shahan (who is Assistant Professor of 
Economics at Vanderbilt University) accepts interpretation (1); he 
endeavours to show that Whitehead has two widely different views of 
experience, and that this leads to difficulties and inconsistencies in his 
philosophy. 

The first, the limited view of experience (which Shahan calls extension 
analysis) is to be found in Whitehead’s writings of the 1920-29 period, and 
arises from a discussion of the philosophy of natural science. He is mainly 
concerned with the objective analysis of the data given in perception— 
spatio-temporal elements as well as sense-qualities. 

The second, the broad view (or process analysis) appears in Process and 
Reality. Whitehead’s philosophy of organism we are told, is based on the 
fundamental ideas of Creativity and Life (both terms, however, are left 
undefined and are only illustrated by example), we have an emotional 
apprehension of them as factors of our environment. 

Shahan finds a fundamental inconsistency in Whitehead’s later philo- 
sophy ; apparently when Whitehead speaks of human problems he employs 
the broad view expressed in terms of subjective values, but in the more 
analytic parts of his work he exhibits his early restricted view. One of the 
consequences of the zsthetic approach is that it leads to such a patch-work 
interpretation. - It does not seem to me that Shahan’s position is a very 
defensible one ; since it can be shown that Whitehead’s later views have 
their roots in his early distinction between events and objects. The two 
modes of perception, ‘ apprehension of events ’ and ‘ recognition of objects’ 
is already the prototype of perception in the modes of ‘ Presentational 
Immediacy’ and ‘ Causal Efficacy’. Further, the field theory of physical 
objects upon which his later philosophical ideas of experience are 
modelled, is found as far back as The Organisation of Thought (Aims of 
Education) which is significantly omitted from the bibliography. 

What does, however, seem to lend weight to Shahan’s contention is 
Whitehead’s emphasis on the part played by organic and kinesthetic 
sensations in knowledge, and his criticism of our too slavish adherence to 
visual modes of perception ; but these elements are not purely subjective, 
they give us, Whitehead would claim, causal information about the ob- 
jective world. Whitehead tends to speak of the world of physics in quasi- 
subjective terms, and this indeed, is roughly what the broader view of 
creativity comes to ; it bears an essential resemblance to the field theories 
of physics and Gestalt psychology. In the main, this small book of five 
chapters is a scholarly exegesis of Whitehead’s views, though it leans rather 
heavily on secondary sources. It contains a competent four-page index, 
and an extensive bibliography. 

Wells was at one time a student of Whitehead’s at Harvard, and his 
account is an example (of a very special kind) of interpretation (2). As 
might be expected, he believes that, though there have been changes 
in Whitehead’s later philosophy, his central position still remains the 
same. 

Wells, however, has a considerable axe to grind, which turns out to be a 
Hegelian one, he is concerned with the abstractions produced by White- 
head’s method in his descriptions of nature ; and this is what the term 
‘unreality ’ in the title refers to. Surprisingly enough, the method criti- 
cised is that of Aristotelian formal logic; as a mathematical logician 
Whitehead, we are told, implicitly accepts the principles of identity and 
non-contradiction. Descriptions of nature based upon these principles 
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give a static non-dynamic account of the world; like the materialistic 
mechanist, whom he so bitterly criticises, Whitehead’s account of nature 
suffers from a radical bifurcation, but instead of being worded in terms of 
substances and changing attributes he deals rather with events and static 
objects: he thus requires a speculative cosmology, a deus ex machina, to 
bring together in one system of relations, objects which are not parts of 
nature with events which are. 

A further surprise awaits us for we are told that Whitehead’s system, 
unlike his method, is essentially Hegelian in character. Apparently, if 
Whitehead had gone directly to Hegel, instead of taking his Hegel at 
second-hand, he would certainly have questioned the traditional method ; 
as it is, he has in his explanation of process failed to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the Hegelian dialectic. The evidence for the 
alleged Hegelian influence stems mainly from some remarks of Whitehead 
that he was influenced in discussion by McTaggart and Haldane of Cloan. 
Such statements need, I think, to be taken with caution especially when 
we learn that Whitehead found some of Hegel’s remarks on mathematics 
complete nonsense. Whitehead in an attempt to justify his own position 
is very apt to make flattering comparisons with other philosophers. 
Indeed, as Wells recognises, it is just as easy to show that Whitehead was 
influenced by John Locke or Plato. 

Wells indulges in a lengthy survey of Whitehead’s earlier work. The 
main purpose of this is to prove his point that the use of the Method of 
Extensive Abstraction leads to an abstract world devoid of process, p. 32. 
Whitehead’s method “‘ leads to the ideal limit of traditional thought, which 
when dealing with process is nothing ’’, ‘nothing’ being generally used by 
Wells in a metaphysical sense. However, when Whitehead uses it in the 
Concept of Nature in his popular account of the Method, it has no such 
connotation, but stands for the mathematical concept of zero. Wells 
believes that the Method of Extensive Abstraction introduces the fallacy of 
bifurcation which Whitehead sets out to avoid; however, it was not 
brought in as an anti-bifurcationist principle, but as a technical device to 
show how physical and geometrical concepts could be derived by logical 
procedures, in contrast to the way they had naturally arisen in our experi- 
ence. Whitehead’s task was to give a logical construction of the world of 
scientific thought and not a description of the perceptual field. (Cf. 
Organisation of Thought, Chaps. VI and VII, and Concept of Nature, pp. 
78-79.) 

One or two remarks as to Wells’s general manner of writing should be 
made, he, e.g. assumes that we all know what Whitehead’s realm of eternal 
objects is, but it is not sufficient to say, p. 97: “‘ His ‘ eternal objects ’ are 
a modification of Platonic ideas ” ; this leaves us as wise as we were before. 
Another sample of Wells’s comparative method may be found on p. 91: 
“Rather he [Whitehead] turns to Plato, whilst at the same time venting 
his wrath on Aristotle”. Further, on p. 35, when he informs us that events 
are purely quantitative, he forgets that though this may be true in the 
context of the Method, as directly perceived entities, however, they have 
the qualitative character of passage. 

It is of interest to note that out of the two hundred and eleven pages 
which make up this book, only forty-one deal directly with Whitehead’s 
later metaphysical writings, which presumably Wells wishes to elucidate, 
and seventeen are devoted to the Hegelian alternative. Wells’s book is 
more critical than Shahan’s and contains, despite the above strictures, some 
interesting discussions of Whitehead’s nature philosophy, including a 
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chapter on his concept of ‘rhythms’. One feels that Wells might have 
written a much better book if he had not ground his Hegelian axe so hard. 
W. Mays. 


Philosophy of Nature. By Jacques Maritatn. Translated by Imelda C. 
Byrne. Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 1951. Pp. 182. $3. 


Tuts book constitutes a further stage in M. Maritain’s revivalist campaign. 
It consists of a series of lectures delivered at some unspecified place in 
(apparently) French. Miss Byrne has translated these lectures into Ameri- 
can. Maritain’s thesis is as follows: there is a kind of knowledge, called 
philosophy of nature, which is distinct from both metaphysics and the 
natural sciences. Maritain describes this knowledge as “ an intuition of 
being particularised in sensible natures imbued with mutability ”. It is 
difficult for this reviewer to understand how anyone who has the great 
advantage of living after Kant can so confidently assume the existence of 
an intellectual intuition. However, having started off from this point, 
Maritain has no difficulty in showing that philosophy of nature is different 
from metaphysics, which is, so he says, knowledge of “being in all its 
purity and universality”. Maritain has more trouble in showing that 
philosophy of nature is separate from the natural sciences. The subject 
matter in both cases is the same, he says, namely “sensible being ” ; but 
the former is concerned with it insofar as it is intelligible, while the sciences 
investigate it insofar as it is observable. Maritain does not explain or 
develop this distinction ; instead he wraps it up in a mass of ungrammatical 
verbiage of which the following is a fair sample: ‘‘ Compared to the 
philosopher’s, the objective light of the non-mathematicised natural 
sciences is dimmer, the chiaroscuro of empiriological conceptualisation ”’. 
The style and flavour of this work is extraordinary, consisting as it does 
of a reformulation of some of the subtler points of late medieval philosophy 
couched in a prose which contrives to be ponderous, obscure and slangy at 
the same time. For instance Cajetan’s phrase, “ ratio formalis objecti ut 
res”’, which Maritain translated (so Miss Byrne informs us) as “ appel 
d@intelligibilité ’’, is rendered in this translation as “ intelligibility-appeal ”. 
This phrase will now presumably take its place along with “‘ sex-appeal ”, 
“‘consumer-appeal”, “box office appeal”, etc. No gain in clarity, 
however, results from this use of Transatlantic vernacular ; indeed, the 
intelligibility-appeal of this book must be rated very low—a serious fault 
since it is obviously intended for a lay public. Consider, for example, the 
semantics of this sentence: ‘‘ Phenomena are simply the aspect in the 
formal object of primary determination, in the sphere of fundamental 
intelligibility proper to the first degree of abstractive visualisation, which 
meets with a mode of defining and conceptualising, an objective light that 
proceeds by resolution into sensory operation’. Undoubtedly the opera- 
tive word here is “simply”. The turgidities of the text are further 
enlivened by a number of diagrams depicting peering eyes that project 
arrows which sometimes penetrate, and sometimes bounce off, a “ sphere 
of knowledge”. It need hardly be added that the effect of these picto- 
graphs is to confuse the reader still further. It would not be fair to give the 
impression that there are no good things in the book ; for example, Mari- 
tain makes some illuminating remarks about Bergson and Duhem. 
Unfortunately the work as a whole is marred by that combination of 
dogmatism and intellectual smugness that we are learning to associate with 
certain elements in Neo-Thomism. 
C. K. Grant. 
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Morals and Revelation. By H. D. Lewis. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


ProFEssor Lewis has brought together in this volume ten articles which 
have appeared in various periodicals during the last few years. They fall 
into three related groups. One set deals with the relation between morality 
and religion, another with questions about guilt and freedom, the third 
with the concept of ‘revelation’ in art and religion. The central and 
unifying theme is that of guilt and freedom. 

Professor Lewis believes that this question has been neglected by both 
philosophers and theologians with disastrous results. Recent philosophers 
have failed to see that moral responsibility presupposes a sort of freedom 
they have for the most part been unwilling to concede. Theologians have 
put forward doctrines of original sin which deny this freedom and with it 
(although they do not see this) moral responsibility. This has led them to 
overlook the simplest ethical principles and to confound epistemology with 
ethics. ‘Revelation’ which is properly an epistemological concept and 
concerns the question ‘ how can we know God ?’ has been transformed by 
them into an ethical one, concerned with the question ‘how can we be 
saved from sin ?’. 

Against this Professor Lewis contends for indeterminism, the autonomy 
of ethics and a theory of revelation based on an analogy between religion 
and art. In all this he shows himself to be a pertinacious, consistent and 
independent thinker, who stands aside from the main trends of current 
philosophy and theology and does battle with both. 

In this encounter Professor Lewis deals a number of shrewd blows—in 
particular his criticism of the ‘ avoidability’ solution of the free-will 
problem and his analysis of the ethical position of the ‘ continental ’ 
theologians. But it must be said that his attack would have gained 
immensely in weight if he had seen the need to defend his own flank and 
had shown greater awareness of his adversaries’ intentions. A staunch 
Intuitionist, he takes this position entirely for granted throughout and 
nowhere faces the difficulties to which it is notoriously exposed. He is at 
great pains to show that what Brunner and other theologians say about 
‘sin’ simply isn’t true of moral guilt, but, although he notices in passing 
that ‘sin ’ may perhaps not be a moral category, he fails to follow this up. 
Thus he almost entirely neglects the important question: ‘ What is the 
relation between the theological notion of “ sin” and the ethical notion of 
“guilt? ?’. Professor Lewis shows, I think, that theologians have not 
sufficiently thought out this relation, but fails to do so himself through 
assuming, without discussion, that the two are identical. Since he has 
given ‘sin ’ a purely ethical meaning, he is led to complain that revelation, 
conceived by theologians as redemption from ‘sin’ ‘has been distorted 
and blunted by association with it of mistaken ethical ideas ’ (page 288, my 
italics): and that in consequence epistemological and metaphysical 
problems about revelation have been neglected or obscured. 

Professor Lewis’s strictures on the theologians vary in severity. Some- 
times (cf. p. 17) he speaks as if a little elementary moral philosophy would 
put them right; sometimes (cf. p. 254) they are represented as gravely 
misunderstanding their proper business—‘ the theologians do not under- 
stand the matter well’. Much of this criticism seems justified (and it is to 
be hoped that theologians will read it and be suitably provoked), but the 
impression remains that Professor Lewis has not asked himself how 
theologians themselves conceive the task which he thinks they perform so 
badly and how they ought to conceive it. 
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The nearest approach to this is to be found in the last three chapters 
especially the last two entitled ‘Revelation and Art’ and ‘On poetic 
truth’. Here Professor Lewis notices a resemblance between’ art and 
religion and sketches a theory of revelation in terms of this resemblance. 
He protests against the notion that ‘ religion is just poetry ’ as involving 
superficial views of both, and has interesting things to say about the func- 
tion of symbols and the connexion of this with the doctrine of analogy. A 
certain rigidity and imperviousness which one senses in the rest of the book 
is here absent, and the theme is developed with engaging sympathy and 
imagination. 

It is inevitable that in a book of this kind, which cannot have been 
planned as a unity, there should occur obvious lacunae, and it is to be hoped 
that Professor Lewis will follow it up with a fuller treatment of the relation 
between morality and religion. 

Basti MITcHELL. 


Does it Follow? Practice in Logical Thinking. By M. H. Carr, M.C., 
M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy, University of Bristol. London: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1944, reprinted with additions, 1949. Pp. 174. 


“This book contains a collection of quotations which invite 
criticism. The purpose of the collection is to provide material for 
practice in estimating types of argument which are met with in 
ordinary reasoning and conversation.” “It must... be pointed out 
that it is impossible to make an orderly classification of common 
mistakes in reasoning.” 


THESE two quotations give a fair idea of the scope and limitations of the 
book, which consists of some fifty pages of introductory matter, followed 
by 120 odd pages of examples drawn from books, newspapers, political 
speeches, and similar sources, and a short appendix containing comments 
on a few of the examples. 

Mr. Carré points out that we do not obtain clarity of thinking “ by 
acquiring a number of general rules in the hope that we shall be able to 
remember them when occasion offers”, but by actual practice in critical 
thinking. He is therefore content to suggest a number of rough headings 
under which inadequate arguments may be classed, such as “ failure to keep 
to the point”, “‘ undue simplification ” “ begging the question ”, “‘ false 
analogy” ; and to give quotations of varying length in which such faults 
may be found. He singles out a few of these examples for particular 
comment, leaving the greater part to speak for themselves. 

For those whose thinking is at a fairly unsophisticated level, such a book 
may be quite valuable ; mere advocacy of care and emotional detachment 
in argument is always to be welcomed, but the absence of any sort of 
theoretical background, even if it makes the book more immediately 
accessible to the general reader, deprives it of the value of such a book as 
Jepson’s Clear Thinking, which seems to me to do a similar job very much 
better. While agreeing that we cannot expect logical theory to give us @ 
complete set of rules for right thinking, I am sure that an elementary 
theoretical framework provides a means of orienting our critical efforts 
which it is educationally unwise to lay aside. The more subtle types of 
fallacy are much more easily spotted if we can place them with the help of 
a few semi-technical terms. There are inductive arguments quoted in the 
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book, which Mr. Carré dismisses under the head of ‘‘ Generalisation from 
limited experience’. I think the readers at whom the book is aimed 
would be quite unable to see why the experience here is too limited to 
justify the induction, whereas the single observation of a scientist in certain 
(crucial) experiments is not. The book is obviously not meant to be any 
sort of philosophical text-book, but I still think that its complete absence 
of philosophical interest is a fault. It would have been better to provide 
more comment, and leave the reader to find further examples. 

However, it is probable that its readers may sometimes be led to ask 
themselves the question which forms the title, and that at least would be 
something. 

The 1949 printing differs from earlier editions in the addition of eight 
pages of further comment on the examples. 

G. C. J. Mipetry. 
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XI—_NOTES 


MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Massort, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings (payable in advance) should be 
sent. Cheques should be made payable to the Mind Association. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the annual subscription, 
the annual subscription may be paid by Banker’s Order; forms for this 
purpose can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive Minp gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back numbers of 
both the Old and the New Series at half-price, if still in stock. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor Kart Brirton, 
Dep. of Philosophy, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($2.80) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Prof. B. Blanshard, Dept. of Phil., Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Those who join the Association after previously buying Minn direct 
from the publishers or through a bookseller are asked to inform the 
Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bcokseller) when they join. 


The Publishers of Mryp are very anxious to get some back numbers 
of Minp No. 239 (July, 1951), their stock of which is exhausted, since 
certain important libraries are without this particular number. The 
Publishers would be grateful to any individual who could spare his copy 
of this number and would refund the full price on receipt. Copies should 
be addressed to Miss Gow, Messrs Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., Parkside 
Works, Edinburgh 9. 
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Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. have for sale a limited 
number of prints of the etching of which this Frontispiece is 
a reduced copy. The prints are 8” x 9” in size and cost 
three guineas. If mounted (19” x 16”) the price is £3 12s. 6d. 
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